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A GLIMPSE OF NEW ORLEANS. 





Triolet. 


BY MRS. CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 





A city of gardens fair 
And homes serene and stately ; 
A soft, entrancing air, 
A city of gardens fair, 
And a brave new spirit there 
That has come to the world but lately; 
A city of gardens fair 
And homes serene and stately. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A number of women were chosen as 
city treasurers and city clerks at the re- 
cent municipal elections in Colorado. 
Since men outnumber women in that 
State, when a woman is elected to an 
office it shows that the men want her to 
hold it; and many Western men evidently 
have faith in the ability and integrity of 
women. Margaret Robbins was elected 
city treasurer at Idaho Springs, Mrs. A. 
N. Frowine at Manitou, and Alice Fowler 
at Trinidad. Trinidad also elected a wo- 
man, Alice Sneddon, as city clerk. Lulu 
Warner was chosen city clerk of Aspen, 
and Miss Cora Harrington town clerk and 
recorder of Sheridan. 





The Christian Endeavor World notes 
with satisfaction that in Colorado Springs 
“the Endeavorers have been active in 
forcing all political parties to put up bet- 
ter men.’’ In Colorado Springs, the 
young women as well as the young men 
of the Christian Endeavor Societies can 
vote. Miss Ida M. Clothier has told us 
how in the neighboring town of Manitou 
the women’s vote put an end to public 
gambling. Outside of the four equal suf- 
frage States, all the forces that make for 
righteousness are handicapped on elec- 
tion day by the fact that a large part of 
their legitimate strength cannot be count- 
ed at the polls. 





North Carolina has passed a law forbid- 
ding the employment of children under 
twelve years of age in factories, or of chil- 
dren under eight years of age anywhere 
for more than sixty-six hours a week. In 
Virginia the Conference Committee chosen 
to consider the various child-labor bills 
on which the two Houses of the Legisla- 
ture were unable to agree, decided to rec- 
ommend the Lyle bill. This is much 
milder than the Cabell bill, and provides 
simply that no child under twelve years 
old shall be employed in any factory or 
mill, 





The Legislatures of Colorado and Mis- 
souri have just passed laws establishing 
separate courts for the trial of children 
under sixteen. Through the humane 
efforts of one of the judges, Kansas City 
has already for several years enjoyed some 
of the advantages of the new plan. It 
has been his custom to parole young of- 
fenders under the care of a probation offi- 
cer, whose salary has been paid by vari- 
ous makeshifts. The experiment proved 
the possibility of dealing with young 
criminals by methods more enlightened 
than fine and imprisonment. The new 
law makes this the legal and regular way 
of treating youthful offenders. The New 
York Evening Post says: 

The general adoption of the system for 
trying juvenile delinquents in separate 
courts has been one of the commendable 
features of this year’s sessions of the vari- 
ous State Legislatures. In Pennsylvania, 
where the old law providing for a Chil 
dren’s Court was declared unconstitution- 
al early this year, the Legislature has 
remedied the defect by enacting a series 
of carefully-drawn bills, the last of which 
was sent to the Governor last week. The 
growth of public sentiment in this matter 
was well shown by the protest against 
arraigning children in the same court with 
adult offenders—a practice which was 
everywhere taken for granted but a few 
years ago. It isalso nuteworthy that five 
Western cities are to establish juvenile 
courts this year. These are Denver, In- 
dianapolis, Minneapolis, St. Louis and 
San Francisco. 


ee 


Mrs. Louisa Southworth has given each 
of the two libraries of Cleveland, O., the 
Public and the Case, a copy of the fourth 
volume of the History of Woman Suffrage. 
The two librarians expressed mucb grati- 
tude, and said the History would be pub- 
lished in the list of new books, 





WOMEN’S VICTORY FOR GOOD GOVERN- 
MENT. 


At the April elections in Kansas, the 
women's municipal vote in a number of 
cities turned the scale in favor of law and 
order and a good city government. The 
victory was especially conspicuous in To- 
peka, where the issue was clearly drawn 
between the lawless elements and the 
good citizens. The question was whether 
the gambling houses, low dives, and illicit 
salons should go or stay. The voice of 
the people has said that they shall go. In 
this case it was the voice of the whoie 
people, including the women. On the 
morning after the election, the Topeka 
Daily Herald said: 


CREDIT TO WHOM CREDIT IS DUE. 


“The magnificent majority for the en- 
tire Republican ticket yesterday is due 
more to the women of Topeka than to 
any other influence. Nothing superior to 
their intelligent management and perfect 
organization bas ever been seen in a polit- 
ical campaign in this city. They were not 
only tireless in their efforts to create sen- 
timent favorable to the law and order 
candidates, but they displayed the great- 
est ability in the practical political work 
necessary to get out their vote and to se- 
cure the results for which they labored. 
The part which the women played in this 
year’s campaign, from start to finish, is 
an unanswerable argument in favor of 
woman suffrage, and proves what all the 
advocates of that cause contend, that the 
enfranchisement of women would be a 
large contribution of conscience and com- 
mon sense to the management of public 
affairs.’’ 

Propositions were carried to purchase 
the city waterworks and to erect new 
school buildings. 

In Leavenworth, D. R. Anthony, brother 
of Miss Susan B. Anthony, was elected 
mayor by a majority of more than 1,000, 
overturning a Democratic majority of 500. 

At Rosedale, a suburb of Kansas City, 
women voters were taken to the polls in 
automobiles by the ‘‘progressive’’ candi- 
date, John Longenecker. 





“THE WOMAN WITH THE BROOM.” 


(Address given at the National Suffrage Con 
vention by Mrs. Elizabeth B. Gilmer — “Dorothy 
Dix.”") 

Once upon a time I was the unwilling 
possessor of a remarkably fine monkey, 
that inspired my old black cook with re- 
lentless hatred and ceaseless curiosity. 
One day, after watching the wise, shrewd, 
furrowed black face of the little creature, 


—so strangely like her own,—the old wo- 


man turned impetuously to me, and ex- 
claimed: ‘**Miss Do’thy, I hates to say it, 
but ’fo’ Gord dat monkey is kin to we all 
cullud folks!” 

While listening to the brilliant women 
who have occupied this platform for the 
past few days, I have been wondering if 
somewhere in the back of the head of 
every mao in the audience the same 
thought has not been struggling into con- 
viction. They hate to say it, but before 
God they have recognized that woman is 
of their kinship in mind as well as body, 
entitled to the same rights in making the 
laws by which she is judged, the same 
right to earn a living by the talents 
heaven gave her, the same right to 
share in all the privileges and perquisites 
of the world—co-heir with them in the 
heritage of all the ages. If there ever was 
a time when women were invertebrate 
creatures, forced to hang on to man like a 
monkey on a limb because they had not 
backbone enough to stand alone, if their 
heads were ever filled with sawdust in- 
stead of good gray matter, they have lost 
those defects in the process of evolution, 
and every woman lawyer, and doctor, and 
preacher, and orator, and business woman, 
to whom you have listened, is a connect- 
ing link that not only establishes a kin- 
ship with man, but proves that the femi- 
nine sex has reached a point of develop- 
ment when it possesses almost human in- 
telligence, with some slight power of 
speech, and an ability to understand a 
few of the fundamental facts of life 

Perhaps to the general public tbere has 
been no feature of this Convention that 
has been of such interest as the number 
of successful business aud professiv.al 
women that it has brought together; for, 
stripped of all the chiffons of gallantry, 
and poetry, and romance in which the 
matter has been shrouded for ages, the 
one burning desire of every woman’s 
heart is for financial independence, and 
she looks tu the woman who has solved 
the problem of owning an _ individual 
pocketbook as the female Moses who will 
point the way to the promised land 
wherein no woman will have to explain 
to husband or brother or father what she 
did with that quarter he gave her week 
before last. 

Fifty years ago people borrowed trouble 
speculating whether women were fitted 
for a career or not, and grew black in the 
face discussing what women might ac- 
complish in law and medicine and in the 
pulpit if they got the chance. A Susan B. 
Anthony, an Anna Shaw, a Gail Laughlin, 
a Dr. Eaton, a Carrie Chapman Catt, have 
shown what women can do without a 
chance, and, as diplomats say, that inci- 
dent is forever closed. Every dollar that 
these women have made, every client they 
have, every patient who knocks at their 
office door, are the incontrovertible proof 
of woman’s fitness for the professions, 
and the living indicators that women have 
not only entered the race for money and 
position with men, but are going to be 
pacemakers in it; and so it is no wonder 
that the working women should turn to 
them as Mohammedans to Mecca. 

ln the South, those of us who have not 
even reached middle life can recall when 
matrimony and school-teaching were the 
only two avocations open to a lady, and, 
failing one of these,—and without the 
number of husbands had been miracu- 
lously increased and scholars had grown 
ov the bushes, some woman was bound to 
miss a jvb,—there was nothing for the 
needy woman but to eat her heart out in 
bitter dependence, a martyr to a social 
convention that made it more respectable 
for her to beg than to earn an honest 
living. 

Mrs. E. J. Nicholson, the owner and ed- 
itor of the Picayune, was the first woman 
of gentle birth in Louisiana who ever had 
the courage to attack these conditions. 
She was the pioneer of woman’s work in 
the South. She went to work on a news- 
paper in asphere before sacred to man. 
By the brilliance of ber own work she 
made all work respectable, and when the 
Picayune passed into her own hands, she 
not only hired women, but she set the 
precedent of paying equal wages. To the 





woman who did a man’s work she gave a 
man’s pay, and it is largely owing to her 
ceaseless advocacy of woman's right to 
labor that to-day almost every avocation 
is open to the women of the South, and 
no limit is set to their achievements but 
the limit of their own abilities. 

But I am not here to speak for the 
working woman. She can speak for her- 
self. My plea is not for justice for her, 
but for the domestic woman—the woman 
who is the mainstay of the world, who is 
back of every great enterprise, and who 
makes possible the achievements of men— 
the woman behind the broom, who is the 
hardest-worked and worst-paid laborer on 
the face of the earth. . 

Not every woman has a call to preach 
the gospel; not every woman has a talent 
for law, or medicine, or writing; not 
every woman has a gift for tinance, or de- 
sires to go out into the world to earn her 
living. For the vast majority of women, 
the profession of wifehoud and mother- 
hood and housekeeping is the occupation 
to which they are called by destiny and 
inclination, and in which they find their 
greatest and most congenial employment, 
and best serve their day and generation. 
These women form av enormous army of 
toilers who have no settled status in the 
world of labor and no fixed wage. Their 
hours of labor are twenty-five hours out 
of the day, and yet they are debarred 
from the privilege of throwing down their 
tools and going out on strike, Even the 
census report, that consoling source of 
information, takes nv account of their 
work, and among all the hundreds of 
gainful occupations that are enumerated 
in which women are engaged, the woman 
who is raising a family and doing her 
housework is not mentioned. 

It is one of life’s little ironies that we 
speak of the woman who is engaged in 
business or a profession as a working wo- 
man, thereby implying that the home- 
keeping woman is leadi: g a life of inglo- 
rious ease and sybaritic luxury. Nothing 
could be a greater error; and what makes 


, the mistake all the more piquant is the 


fact that women themselves have come to 
share in the delusion. It is a singular 
commentary on the esteem in which they 
have been taught to hold their own occu- 
pation that women who toil like slaves 
from morning to night so often express a 
wish that they could ‘‘do something.”’ 

No one seems to think that the work of 
keeping house amounts to anything, 
Women are supposed to dash that off ina 
white heat of inspiration, as amateur 
poets do their effusions. We are not 
broad enough to realize that housekeep- 
ing is the most exacting and never-ending 
work in the world, A merchant may fail 
to deliver a bill of goods on time, a pro- 
fessional man may delay an appointment, 
and no one takes it amiss; but let dinner 
be half an hour late, and the housekeeper 
has to face au isfuriated mob who are 
ready to devour her. You may trifle with 
a man’s heart and be forgiven, or his 
pocketbook and retain his affection, but 
the woman who trifles with a man’s 
stomach does it at her peril. 

Moreover, of the housekeeper we de- 
mand a universal gevius. We don’t ex- 
pect that our doctor shall be a good law- 
yer, or our lawyer understand medicine; 
we don’t expect a preacher to know about 
stocks, or a stock-broker to have a soul; 
but we think the woman who is at the 
head of a family is a rank failure unless 
she is a pretty good doctor, and trained 
nurse, and dressmaker, and financier. 
She must be able to settle disputes among 
the children with the inflexible impar- 
tiality of a supreme justice; she must be 
a Spurgeon in expounding the Bible to 
simple souls and leading them to heaven; 
she must be a greater surgeon than Dr. 
Lorenz, for she must know how to kiss a 
hurt and make it well; she must bea Rus- 
sell Sage in petticoats, who can make $1 
do the work of $2, and when she gets 
through combining all of these verve- 
wrecking professions, we don’t think that 
she has done a thing but enjoy herself. I[t 
is only when something happens to the 
housekeeper, and we find out, as in the 
nursery rhyme, that without her the fire 
in the range won’t burn, and the water 
won’t wash, and the cook won’t cook, 
and the butcher won’t butcher anything 
eatable, that we begin to appreciate her 
worth, and to realize that she is the king- 
pin who holds the universe together. 

A few years ago a famous poet roused 
the compassion of the world by painting 
the tragedy of hopeless toil in the ‘‘Man 
with the Hoe.’”’ He might have stayed a 
little nearer home and found a better illus- 

(Continued on page 122.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. MARGARET E, ARMOUR has givea 
$40,000 to the Kansas City Woman’s 
Christian Association to establish a home 
for worthy old people. 


Miss HELEN GouLpD has sent Dr. Tol- 
man to Europe, with a photographer, to 
study social conditions and report features 
that America might do well to adopt. 


Miss Brsstre JOHNSON, daughter of 
Mayor “Tom” Johnson of Cleveland, O., 
has been appointed probation officer of 
the Children’s Court of her city. 


Miss LAuRA CLAY, chairman of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Increase of Mem- 
bership, gives some valuable suggestions 
on the subject this week in our National 
Column. 


Miss ELLEN M. Stone is lecturing in 
the West before large audiences, who are 
zlad to learn from her own lips of her 
thrillmg experiences with the brigands, 
She is now near San Francisco, and will 
soon g» to Oregon and Washington, Then 
she will work her way East, touching 
at points in Montana, North Dakota and 


Canada. She expects to react Boston on 
May 16. 
Mrs. MARGARET NAVE, King Ed- 


ward’s oldest subject, has lately died at 
her home in Guernsey. For 110 years 
she preserved her health, strength, and 
even her eyesight. She was an old friend of 
Queen Victoria, and was known through- 
out the United Kingdom. She was a rich 
woman, lived on a charming eatate, and 
gladly welcomed visitors. During Queen 
Victoria’s lifetime, Mrs. Nave never 
missed sending her a telegram of congrat- 
ulation on her birthday. At the age of 
ninety-two she made a journey to Russia, 


Miss JANE AppAms, of Hull House, 
Chicago, was called from her bed at mid- 
night to meet a committee of firemen in 
the parlor. Stables had been burned in 
the neighborhood, and horses were in- 
jured, but not killed. There is a city law 
which requires a special order of court to 
shoot a horse within the city limits. This 
order could not be obtained until morn- 
ing. Horses were suffering with no hope 
of relief but death. ‘Miss Addams, can’t 
you give us an order to shoot them?”’ 
asked the burly fireman. ‘I have no legal 
authority, but I will take the responsi- 
bility,’ said the little woman. They 
drove with her to the place and she stood 
by to see the injured horses shot, 


Miss CARRIE STYER of Kokomo, Ind, 
has won the fight that she has been wag- 
ing single-handed against thirteen saloons 
in the third ward of that city, which had 
been violating the terms of their licenses. 
By the edict of the commissioners, just 
issued, they must close, and remain out of 
business for two years. Miss Styer is a 
stenographer, twenty-two years old. She 
lost her position owing to threats made 
against her employers by the saloon men, 
but she kept on with her effort, nothing 
daunted, and has succeeded. She secured 
208 powers of attorney in the third ward, 
and only 158 were needed to deprive the 
bars of their licenses. 


Rev. ANTOINETTE L, BROWN BLACK- 
WELL, who is in her 78th year, lately set 
out on a journey to the Holy Land and up 
the Nile,unaccom panied by any of her fam- 
ily. She went with a party of four hun- 
dred tourists, and to the remonstrances of 
her’ daughters against her undertaking 
such a trip, she answered gaily, ‘‘Among 
400 people, there are always some kind- 
hearted ones, and if I should be ill, some- 
one will take care of me. ButI do not 
mean to be ill.” She was not ill in the 
least, not even seasick, and has just re- 
turned to her home at El Mora, N. J., 
having greatly enjoyed her trip. 


Miss THEODOSIA AMMONS, who repre- 
sented Colorado at the National Suffrage 
Convention in New Orleans, is professor 
of domestic science and dean of women in 
the State Agricultural College at Boulder. 
About a hundred young women are study- 
ing there. The course includes sanitary 
science, home nursing, physics, chemistry 
and biology, and makes a specialty of 
microbian biology. The students are 
fitted to be either home-makers or teach- 
ers, but most of them prefer the former 
vocation. “I cannot supply the calls for 
teachers of cookery,’’ says Miss Ammons, 
‘for our graduates all get married.’’ Yet 
we are still told that if women are given 
the ballot they will cease to take an in- 
terest in domestic economy, and will not 
care to marry. 
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“THE WOMAN WITH THE BROOM.” 

(Continued from First Page.) 
tration of the work that is never done, 
that has no inspiration to lighten it, and 
looks for no appreciation to glorify it, in 
the woman with the broom. However 
wearing and monotonous the work of the 
man, that of the woman is infinitely more 
so. The hardest row must come to an 
end, the longest summer day close at 
last, and at set of sun the man goes home 
to rest; but long after he, fed and satisfied, 
is taking his ease with his pipe, his wife 
is still cleaning up the dishes he used and 
sweeping out the dust he brought in with 
him. If the man with the hoe, ‘bowed 
by centuries of toil,’ is ‘‘brother to the 
ox,” the woman is understudy to a per- 
petual motion machine. 

Whatever grievances the man with the 
hoe has against society, the woman with 
the broom has the banner injustice of 
the world. When one thinks that it is 
woman who herself does, or has done, all 
the cooking and cleaning, mending, nurs- 
ing, making, purchasing and saving and 
baby-spanking of a family, and who is be- 
sides expected to be counselor, comforter, 
companion, consoler, inspirer and orna- 
ment to a household, and that for these 
services she has no salary, but is ex- 
pected to be satisfied with her board and 
clothes, the wonder is that she has not 
long ago brought the business end of her 
broomstick into play and made a stand 
for her rights. As it is, she has not even 
the poor consolation of independence, of 
being called a working-woman and earn- 
ing her board and keep. Everything she 
has is considered as given to her, and she 
is expected to be properly grateful to the 
man who takes her Jabor and feeds and 
dresses her in return for it. 

There is no other piece of sarcasm equal 
to that which makes us speak of the av- 
erage man ‘‘supporting” his wife. If the 
woman who makes a man a comfortable 
home on a limited income, and that is 
what most domestic women are trying to 
do, isn’t earning her living, in heaven's 
name, who is? She is giving services so 
great and so unpurchasable for money 
that it becomes an absolute financial ne- 
cessity for a widower to remarry. If he 
tried to pay any other woman, but a wife, 
what her work was worth, she would 
have a mortgage on his very eyelids in 
two years’ time. 

It is easy enough to understand why 
men think that the services of the woman 
with the broom are not worth paying for. 
It is because they don’t know—they have 
have never tried it, and it is the contempt 
of ignorance. The man who has never 
attempted to run a house thinks that it is 
a mere matter of telling the cook that you 
want three good meals a day, mentioning 
to the housemaid to be sure to clean up 
thoroughly and sweep up under the bed, 
and an admonition to the children to run 
along and play like little dears, and not 
get dirty. After that, Benedict pictures 
his wife as reclining on a couch until it is 
time to go to the matinée or lead the rush 
on the bargain counter. If that isn’t an 
easy life, he doesn’t know what is, that’s 
all; and when she dares voice a complaint, 
he honestly believes her to be the most un- 
reasonable creature in the world, and says 
he wishes he had nothing else to do but 
to stay at home with tbe children; though 
it is observable that one Sunday afternoon 
with the baby reduces him to a physical 
wreck, 

As for a woman's work never being 
done, man simply sets that down to bad 
mangement. ‘Look at me,’ he says, 
‘twhen I am done for the day, my work is 
over. I turn my key in my office, and 
leave everything behind. Why don’t you 
do that way? Why don’t you do all your 
sewing in the fall and spring, and not be 
forever with a needle in your hand?” 
Alas! that is part of the pathos of wo- 
man’s work. She has nothing to show 
for it. She has spent her time in cooking 
dinners that were forgotten as soon as 
eaten, in making clothes that wore out, in 
darning socks that had to be darned over 
again when the next week’s wash came in. 

The man who has built a house, or 
written a book, or painted a picture, has 
some visible token of his labor; but be- 
cause the woman can point to nothing 
and say, ‘‘I did this,’’ she is thought to 
have been wasting hertime. The woman 
with the broom gets no sympathy, either, 
with her eternal cleaning up. Men re- 
gard women’s eternal pickiag up of books 
and papers and clothes as a hobby, and 
their mania for washing dishes as a harm- 
less lunacy for which they are not respon- 
sible. In his heart, every man’s ideal of 
comfort is to leave everything where it is 
dropped, and his faith in this theory is 
never shaken until his wife goes away and 
he gets all the glasses in the kitchen sink, 
and his clothes so scattered it would take 
an Old Sleuth detective to find a clean 
collar. 

Every injustice is the prolific mother of 
wrongs, and the fact that the woman with 
the broom is neither sufficiently appreci- 
ated nor decently paid brings its own 





train of evils. It is at the bottom of the 
distaste girls have for domestic pursuits, 
and the frantic mania women have for 
seeking some career. Political economists 
argue themselves into a comatose state 
trying to find out why the girls in poor 
families would rather go into stores and 
factories, where the hours are long and 
the pay scant, than go to work in their 
fathers’ kitchens. It is because there are 
few of us so overwhelmingly industrious 
that we yearn to work for the mere sake 
of working. When we labor, we want to 
see cold, hard cash in our hands as a re- 
sult of our effurts. a girl knows that she 
may do all the cooking, and save not only 
the price of the cook, but the waste and 
stealage as well, but her father won't 
think she is earning anything. He will 
give her her board and clothes, but he 
will think that he is supporting her, and 
she will have none of the freedom of the 
wage-earner to spend her money as she 
pleases. It is simply because the woman 
with the broom never gets paid that every 
girl is determined to get another tool if 
she can. 

Nothing can be more inconsistent than 
the attitude of men toward the woman 
with the broom. They are always harping 
on woman's sphere being at home, and 
inveighing against her leaving her own 
fireside to seek employment, but for the 
work which they declare to be woman’s 
work, and which they admire so much in 
theory, they are not willing to pay cash. 
There is hardly a day when some woman, 
the wife or daughter of a rich man, does 
nt say to me that she wishes she could 
dosomething. ‘‘Why?’’ I ask. ‘Surely you 
have occupation enough in your hume to 
absorb your strength and energies!’’ ‘‘Oh, 
yes, but I want to do something that will 
bring in money— money that will be my 
own, and that I may spend as I please.” 
Sometimes there is a touch of pathos, as 
in the case of one woman who took in 
sewing, while her servants wasted and 
stole from her. I asked her once if she 
thought it pafd,—if she didn’t see, as I 
did, that it would be better economy to 
look after her own house than try to make 
a few dollars at work that was plainly 
ruining her health. 

‘**T know it,’’ she replied, ‘but my hus- 
band never gives mea dollar of my own. 
My mother is old and poor, and the money 
I make with my needle I can give to her. 
I earnit. It is my own. I can make 
money that way, but my husband would 
never think of giving mea dollar for doing 
the cooking.”’ 

Always—always it is the frantic cry for 
financial independence—the demand of 
the worker for her wage, the futile, bitter 
protest of the woman with the broom 
against the injustice of taking her work 
without pay. Men will say that in sup- 
porting their wives—in furnishing them 
with houses, and food and clothes, they 
are giving the women as much money as 
they could ever hope to earn by any other 
profession. I grant it; but between the 
independent wage-earner and the one who 
is given his keep for his services is the 
difference between the free-born and the 
chattel. Is there @ man among you 80 
craven-spirited that he would not prefer 
to wear homespun and walk, rather than 
to be clothed in purple and fine linen and 
ridden in automobiles, if «he one involved 
independence, and the other dependence? 
What man would bind himself for life to 
be taken care of for his board and clothes? 
What man would submit to having to 
give an account to even the best and most 
indulgent of wives for every penny he 
spent? Not one. And, gentlemen, we are 
of your blood. The same love of liberty 
that inspires you, the same passion for 
independence that animates your breast, 
beats in our hearts, and I sound a note 
of warning when I say that, unless domes- 
ticity is placed in the ranks of gainful 
industries for women — unless a wife’s 
and housekeeper’s services have an actual 
cash value, more and more women will 
throw down the broom and start out ona 
still hunt for a better-paying job. 

Nor is this all. The present state of 
affairs brings about a disastrous condition 
in the woman’s world of labor, so that the 
woman wage-earner must not only compete 
with the man worker but with the domestic 
woman who has her home and clothes sup- 
plied her, and who does things on the side 
in order to get a little money that she 
may spend as she pleases. This enables 
her to undersell the woman who might 
otherwise make a living by her pencil, or 
brush, or pen; and the managers of every 
woman’s exchange in the country will tell 
you that their greatest difficulty is in 
keeping out the work of the women who 
do not need to sell their work, but who 
only do it in order to earn a little money 
of their own. 

The avenues of public employment open 
to women are not so inviting, nor is the 
pay in them so great that ordinary women 
would be unduly tempted to enter them; 
and that so mapy women who apparently 
do not need to go out of their own homes 
for a support, are crowding into every pro- 
fession and business that offers a prospect 





of a livelihood, can only be explained by 
the fact that the woman with the broom 
is getting tired of working for her board 
and clothes. She wants wages. When 
men grow just enough to abandon the 
idea that keeping house, and doing the 
family sewing, and rearing children, is a 
“snap” and not a profession; when they 
grow broad enough to realize that the 
woman with the broom is a laborer just 
as much worthy of her hire as a type- 
writer, we shall have fewer women yearn- 
ing to go out into the world and earna 
few dollars of spending money, instead of 
having their car fare doled out to them, 
and the privilege of running a bill. 





THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


(Continued.) 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw reported for the 
Committee on Church Work tbat she and 
Miss Laura De Merritte bad met at Ocean 
Park last summer, had had a letter from 
Miss Laura Clay, and had drawn up 
a plan of work. The suggestions outlined 
in it will be sent out later. They included 
a proposal that aa roll of Scripture texts 
in favor of «qual rights for women should 
be prepared, to be hung on the wall like 
a calendar; and that the Association should 
ask all ministers to preach on this subject 
on one Sunday in the year, somewhere 
about July 4 or Thanksgiving. ‘‘Some of 
them would preach against it,’ said Miss 
Shaw, ‘but that would make converts to 
our side.’’ Practical suggestions were also 
made for bringing the question before 
various religious bodies. 

FROM THE MACCABEES, 


Mrs. Olds, of Ohio, fraternal delegate 
from the National Association of the 
Ladies of the Maccabees, brought a greet- 
ing from that large organization. She 
said that as a business woman, she should 
be most ungrateful if she did not recog- 
nize what the leaders of the Suffrage 
Association had done for business women. 


POLITICAL CORRUPTION, 

Mrs. ida Porter Boyer moved ‘‘that a 
committee be appointed, at the discretion 
of the chair, to investigate the causes, 
nature of and remedies for the alleged con- 
dition of political corruption existing in 
our States; and that said committee sub- 
mit the results of its investigations for 
consideration at our next National Con- 
vention.’’ Mrs. Catt read the following 
letter from Mrs. Stanton Blatch: 

LETTER FROM MRS. BLATCH. 

My Dear Mrs. Catt: May I, through 
you, say a word to the Convention? My 
word is no less a suggestion than this: 
That for a year we use our organization, 
nationally and locally, to pursue and pun- 
ish corruption in politics. I make this 
very radical suggestion, first, because we 
all know that our nation is very sick, and, 
secondly, because our cause has no hope 
of success so long as corrupt rings hold 
the field. We are, or want to be thought, 
ap association of women vitally interested 
in the life of our nation, and so far as I 
know societies of women, I do think our 
members the most earnest, the calmest, 
the best fitted for wise political action. 
Men, even the best, have allowed national 
affairs to drift into danger, and as yet 
have taken no concerted action to protect 
our beloved Republic from its greatest foe. 
It seems as if the work of fighting corrup- 
tion was to be left for women todo. The 
women in our Association are trained to 
political action. There is no danger of 
our becoming hysterical and of injuring 
our cause by over-statement. We have 
had long training in self-control—defeat 
has taught us its lessons of poise; devo- 
tion to a great principle has given us 
a faith almost religious in its self-central 
optimism. 

It seems to me the hour has come for 
the great enemy of progress to be met, and 
that we are the ones destined by fate to 
do the work. If we bravely assume this 
mission, no greater lesson of the political 
soundness and wisdom of women and of 
our unselfish devotion could be given. 

Cordially yours, 
HaRRIOT STANTON BLATCH. 


Mrs. Benjamin of Kansas said she would 
like to hear what people already know as 
to the causes of political corruption. Dr. 
Smith, the fraternal delegate from the Sv- 
cialist Club, said, ‘*The causes are known.”’ 
The motion was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Plan of Work. 

Mrs. Mulkey gave an invitation from St. 
Louis to the Association to hold a mass 
convention there in 1904, durihg the Expo- 
sition. After discussion, this was referred 
to the Business Committee. 

It was voted that the National Head- 
quarters should be moved to Warren, O., 
and placed in charge of Miss Elizabeth 
Hauser. 

MONDAY EVENING. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw presided Prayer 
was offered by Rev. Wallace T. Palmer, 
who said in the course of his invocation, 
“O Lord, we account it a high honor and 
privilege to take part in this grand work.”’ 
Mr. Robert Pitard gave a beautiful violin 
solo. Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch 
of Illinois spoke on ‘“‘Our Great Privilege.’’ 
Rev. Anna Shaw, in introducing her, said: 
“Mrs. McCulloch is an attorney, and the 
wife of an attorney. The name on the 
door is McCulloch and McCulloch. My 
interest in the firm dates from the fact 
that I was the minister who performed 
the ceremony that united them for life.” 
Mrs. McCulloch’s address was given last 
week. 

Mr. M. J. Sanders, president of the New 
Orleans Progressive Union, spoke on ‘“‘The 
Value and Influence of Women in Public 
Life." He said in part: 


MR. SANDERS’S ADDRESS. 


Fellow citizens (Applause): The ladies 
applauded that remark; I am not sure 
the citizens did. I wish I could 
speak for the Progressive Union, but I 
bee only speak for myself as an individ- 
ual, 

When I consented to make an address 
at this convention, I had no idea what I 
was undertaking. The first evening’s 
meeting was an eye-opener. Before that, 
my position on this question was about 
that of the average resident of New Or- 
leans—one of moderate ignorance and con- 
siderable indifference. Since listening to 
the addresses here, I have had my igno- 
rance largely dispelled, and my indiffer- 
ence dissipated, 1 hope forever. It has 
been my lot to attend meetings all over 
the country, but never in my life have I 
heard such eloquence, such logic, and such 
glorious oratory as in this ball during this 
convention. A cause that can bring forth 
such talent and devotion must have in it 
a great truth, 

I had supposed that the cause of the 
demand for equal suffrage might be the 
egotism of a few disgruntled ladies. I 
have come now to see that the franchise is 
not an end, but a means to an end; that 
the object of these women is not merely 
to escape injustice dune to themselves, 
but to be able to take part in the glorious 
work of reform which is calling for the 
best energies of the nation. 

There is something coming of this 
movement, and we must oppose it if it is 
wrong, or aid it if it is right. Is it just? 
If not just, is it expedient? On the ground 
of justice, it has long seemed to me that 
there could be no serious question. No 
mac here who is at all happily married— 
and if unhappily, it is probably as much 
his fault as the woman’s—no man who 
respects his wife can help feeling it a 
gross injustice that she should be classed 
with idiots and criminals. These legal dis- 
criminatiuns against women in Louisiana 
whicb Mrs. McCulloch has mentioned are 
grotesque injustices, not defensible for a 
moment. 

It is demeaning the suffrage to deny it 
to highly-educated women, with character 
and purposes infinitely above those of the 
average man, and to give it to trash un- 
worthy to wipe the floor before their feet. 

I have asked several men, ‘‘How about 
the effect of the ballot on woman herself?”’ 
The women of to-day are not like those of 
a hundred years back. My cook is better 
educated than the Queen of England was 
a few centuries ago. We have found that 
education does not injure womeu and 
make them less good wives and mothers. 
The average man to-day prefers a wife 
who can sympathize with his highest as- 
pirations to one who is only a society 
woman, a mere player of cards and ruoner 
after teas. People say the husbands will 
cast the vote of both husband and wife. I 
doubt it. I think it will be more apt to 
be the other way. But how many men to- 
day take the trouble to vote? Have not 
women a higher sense of responsibility, 
and will they not be more likely to put the 
ballot where it ought to go? 

As we men areimposing upon womenan 
injustice, we are harming ourselves. 
When we do what we ought to be ashamed 
of, even if we do not know it, we harm 
ourselves. The ‘‘three T’s,’’—the tele- 
phone, telegraph and _ type-writer— 
have revolutionized the busiaess world. 
The pressure of business is tenfold more 
absorbing than it used to be, and a busi- 
ness man has less and less time for any- 
thing else; and meanwhile there is piling 
up around us horrible injustice. The 
great mass of our fellow-beings from the 
cradle to the grave are toiling ceaselessly 
to keep the breath of life in their bodies. 
Their days are a perpetual grind. That is 
all wrong. It is an outragevus state of 
affairs, that we in our comfort and luxury 
have uo right to sit down contented under. 
Conscientious men are constantly haunted 
by thousands of problems and a sense of 
the need of reforms; and yet the man of 
business has his hands more and more 
shackled, and is less and less able tu at- 
tend to anything but his own business. 
Who is to attend to these things, if not 
our intelligent, earnest, self-sacrificing 
women? Is there not in some of our 
younger women a similar spirit to that 
which has kept Miss Anthony going for 35 
years? They ought to have the ballot. 
I have seen enough of the women whoare 
working for suffrage to believe that hand- 
in-hand with earnest men, as co-workers 
and equals, in no way subordinate, they 
can furnish brains and power to remove a 
vast load of the iniquities and inequalities 
of life, and even in our generation to lift 
this country to a plane of civilization 
wherein the masses shall have a chance 
for happiness and freedom, the gross ine- 
qualities in the conditions of life shall be 
remedied, and a pure and wholesome 
moral atmosphere shall surround our 
children—rich and poor alike—to nurture 
them to high and noble standards, ideals 
we now only dream of and sigh for, the 
attainment of which would give us in 
truth the first country on earth, not only 
in wealth and its power, but in that in- 
finitely greater power which comes of a 
realization in the universal life of our 
people of the highest ideals of truth and 
beauty. 

I wish the cause hearty succeas in this 
and all other States, 

Miss Shaw said: One thing that has 
made us happy here is that much of the 
best eloquence heard on our platform has 
been from the men of Louisiana. Dr. 
Julia Holmes Smith was to have been the 
next speaker, but she is detained because 
her husband is ill, and she is attending to 
her husband first and to the convention 
afterward, like a good wife. Therefore 
we shall now listen to Mrs. Charlotte Per- 
kins Gilman, on ‘‘The Duties of To-day.”’ 


MRS, GILMAN’S ADDRESS. 
Mrs. Gilman said in part: 


I am very sorry for Dr. Julia Holmes 
; Smith, who is a friend of mine, and for 








her husband; but I am glad that I shal) 
have more time to talk to you. 

I think that the strongest feeling of 
most women is the sense of duty. [he 
reason they do not see the practicability 
and immediate need of suffrage is because 
they do not see the duty of it. There is 
a gradual development of the sense of 
duty. The first duty that we recognize ig 
that of self-preservation, to be well-devel. 
oped and healthy—our duty to ourselves, 
Then comes duty to our own, to our fam. 
ily, to those dear to us, before which duty 
to self must go down, and does go down 
unfailingly. ‘He that careth not for his 
own house is worse than an infide),” 
These two duties, to one’s self and to 
one’s family, are the foundation of all; 
but they are the beginning of life, not the 
end of it. Next comes social duty. The 
claims of social duty have always been 
more or less ae in the the- 
atres frequented by the poorest and most 
ignorant people, a high standard of virtue 
is required in the piays, or they do not 
meet the approval of the audience,—and 
those whu serve mankind are always rec- 
ognized as tbe greatest. Virtues change, 
and always for the better, as societies 
change. Every virtue is made of a neces. 
sity, aud the depth of the necessity makes 
the height of the virtue. The virtues of 
the savage are courage and endurance, be- 
cause those are imperatively needed in 
savage life. The virtue of hospitality 
stands highest where the difficulty and 
danger of travel are greatest. Virtues 
change with the changing conditions and 
chauging needs of society. Make the ap- 
plication to our own time. What are the 
oe necessities and great virtues of to- 

ay? In America we rank high in the 
domestic virtues; we are not, as a nation, 
immoral. In personal and family virtues 
we stand high, but nut in public virtues, 
Our great need is for the deep and broad 
civic virtues. 

What is the part of woman in relation 
to the State? In history we find glimmer- 
ing a few names of great women, and they 
are always the names of women who have 
served many people. 

A list was published in England some 
time ago of the names of those women 
who were considered the greatest. They 
were all women whu had been great in the 
domestic virtues and in charity. But the 
domestic virtues are no distinctlon. Wom- 
en of all ages and of all nations have had 
those. Here and there, all through his- 
tory, we find women who have also served 
their country; the women of Carthage 
giving their hair for bow-strings, the 
chatelaines of the Middle Ages, lady ab- 
besses, and in our own day women like 
Florence Nightingale and Clara Barton, 
The women honored in history are al- 
ways women who have served many peo- 
ple. Women have been as strong patriots 
as men. In the days of feudalism, if a 
fugitive king had come for shelter to the 
house of a aevoted royalist in his absence, 
do you think that Mrs. Royalist would 
have said, ‘‘Go away! If 1 took you in I 
should ruin the fami:y’’? Women are 
stropg in patriotism in America, too— 
stronger here than anywhere else. In the 
popular play ‘‘Shenandoah,’’ you remem- 
ber that a Northern girl, whose lover is 
fighting inthe Southern army, prays 
during the battle not only that he may be 
unharmed, but that his side may win. 
Her brother, a Northern officer, overhears 
the prayer, and cries, ‘‘That is right, my 
sister! Pray for the man you love! A 
woman's heart has no cvuntry and no 
flag.’’ At that I hissed—almust the only 
time I ever hissed in a theatre. Is there 
any Southern woman here who believes 
that a woman's heart has no country and 
no flag? During the civil war, women 
both North and South gave up the dearest 
love of their hearts for their country. 
But in time of peace our little home- 
bound consciences are keen to the needs 
of our own family and dull to the needs of 
the world. ‘Times change faster than 
people, and we have to have new people 
born to keep up with the processiun of the 
universe. 

Government used to be a machine, and 
fighting its principal business. But gov- 
ernment has changed and grown. To-day, 
if you went to Washington, they would 
point out to you in Congress the oil men, 
the wool men, the sugar men, the railroad 
men, etc. They sit in Congress to repre- 
sent what? Nota geographical area, not 
people, but the business interests that 
elected them. They are there to look 
after bills about milk, about leather, about 
a hundred business conceins, The preju- 
dice against women in politics is a sur- 
vival from the time when the main busi- 
ness of government was to sit on people 
and keep them down. In those days the 
saying was true, ‘“The best government is 
that which governs least.’’ Now the gov- 
ernment’s main business is to serve. Is 
the best government that which serves 
least? What is the business of a city gov- 
ernment? To be a sort of great janitor; 
to keep the city clean and healthy (which 
it does not do), to look after the lighting, 
the water supply, etc. In these days, the 
best government is that which serves the 
most. What is woman’s relation to ser- 
vice? Has any man any objection to 
women’s serving him? Women have 
served all through the ages. In theory, 
they have been on very high pedestals, 
wreathed with roses; in fact, they have 
been cooks and chambermaids. Has it 
not always been women’s especial busi- 
ness to keep people clean and healthy, to 
wash the clothes and wash the baby? If this 
is women’s especial work, why can they 
not do it in a modern way, by organiza- 
tion? If you found the homes of America 
dirty, you would blame the women; but 
you dou’t find them so,asarule. But, as 
you go from city to city, you do find the 
cities dirty. There are many places in 
city streets that are not only unswept, but 
unharrowed and unspaded. A woman, 
Mrs. Paul, has charge of the street-clean- 
ing in one ward of Chicago, and her ward 
isa mode], Another part of the city gov- 
ernment’s work that naturally belongs te 
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omen is the teaching of the young. The 
—eetee of women is urgently needed by 
the world in many ways outside the 
home. The question is, shall we make 





the home our world, or make the world | 


our home? 
Mrs. Gilman closed by reciting her 
poem, “The Hero.” 


TUESDAY MORNING. 


The election of officers was harmonious 
and almost unanimous, as is usual in the 
Suffrage Association, The total number 
of votes for president was 140, of which 3 
were scattering, and 137 for Mrs. Catt; for 
vice-president at large, 141, of which 3 
were scattering, and 138 for Miss Shaw; 
for corresponding secretary, 141, of which 
4 were scattering, and 137 for Miss Kate 
M. Gordon; for recording secretary, 134, 
of which one was scattering, and 133 for 
Miss Blackwell; for treasurer, 139, of 
which one was scattering, and 138 for 
Mrs. Upton; for first auditor, 134, of 
which 22 were scattering, and 112 for Miss 
Laura Clay; for second auditor, 138, of 
which one was for Dr. Hussey, one for 
Miss Gillett, 4 for Miss Theodosia Am- 
mons, 6 for Miss Hay, 6 for Mrs. McCul- 
loch, 388 for Mrs. Virginia D. Young, and 
82 for Mrs. Mary J. Coggesball. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 


Miss Mary N. Chase was introduced by 
Mrs. Catt as “the bright, energetic, and 
successful young president of New Hamp- 
shire,’ and gave an interesting report of 
the campaign in that State. The Anti- 
Suffrage Associations of New York and 
Massachusetts sent “about 32 bushels of 
leafiets” to every delegate to the New 
Hampshire Constitutional Convention, yet 
the Convention voted by a good majority 
to submit the amendment. The campaign 
made a multitude of converts; and though 
the amendment did not carry, it got a 
much larger vote than its friends expect- 
ed. In Concord the vote stood about 
1,000 to 1,200. ‘‘A year agolI do not be 
lieve we should have got 200 votes in Con- 
cord.’? The addresses of Dr. Lyman Ab- 
botc and the other ‘‘Antis’ from outside 
the State did a great deal of good to our 
side. (Mrs. Catt remarked, ‘‘All hail to 
Lyman Abbott! May he live long to op- 
pose our cause!’’) Littleton, the home of 
Judge Aldrich, our chief opponent, and 
the only town where any local women 
worked against suffrage, gave a handsome 
majority for the amendment. The vote 
of Hart’s Neck was unanimvuus. It cast 
five votes, all in our favor. 

Mrs. Catt then gave a detailed report of 
the expenditures in New Hampshire. Fif- 
teen different speakers took part in the 
campaign, including Captain Thompson, 
an eminent New Hampshire lawyer, Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. Harriot Stanton 
Blatch, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton, Mrs. Mary Craigie, Mrs. 
Marie Fisk of Colorado, Miss Mary G. 
Hay, Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff and Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park, All gave their ser- 
vices. ‘‘Not a single speaker, and not a 
single worker, except the clerks in the 
office, received a cent of pay,’’ said Mrs. 
Catt. She spoke in high terms of the 
work done by these speakers, as well as 
by Miss Chase and Miss Mary E. Quimby. 
Of the New Hampshire president, Mrs. 
Upton said, ‘‘Miss Chase never came in 
but smiling, late or early, even on the 
coldest morning, and she always reported 
that they had had a ‘splendid meeting.’’’ 


ARIZONA, 


Mrs, Catt gave an account of the work 
for suffrage in Arizona. A full suffrage 
bill passed both branches of the Legis- 
lature, and was vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor, on alleged constitutional grounds. 
But a case involving the constitutional 
validity of school suffrage had just been 
decided by the Territorial Supreme Court 
in favor of the women, and the decision 
covered the question of full suffrage; so 
that the Governor’s alleged reason was 
clearly a mere excuse, However, the 
triumph in Arizona is only postponed. 
Mrs. Catt said: ‘I do not know how long 
the path is, but I know it leads to vic 
tory.”’ 

Miss Shaw moved that we proceed to 
our first victory by raising the funds for 
next year’s work. The sum asked for 
was $3,000, and nearly $3,200 was pledged 
on the spot. Miss Mary G. Hay conducted 
the raising of pledges in the convention 
with her usual ability, and was give: a 
unanimous vote of thanks. 

An interesting symposium followed, on 
“The Need of Women in Municipal Poli- 
ties.”’ Mrs. Blankenburg’s address, ‘‘Mu- 
nicipal Corruption under our Present 
System a National Disgrace,’’ has already 
been published. Mrs. Marie Louise Gra- 
ham spoke on ‘'City Politics but a Broader 
Housekeeping.”’ She said in part: 


MRS, GRAHAM’S ADDRESS, 


‘‘We have our traditions, and we are 
proud of them—traditions of sweetness, 
modesty and trustfulness; but sweetness 
need not mean want of sense, nor trust- 
fulness gullibility. When you ride up St. 
Charles Avenue and see the well-kept 
grounds, and compare them with the 
neutral ground and its neglected state; 
when you look into the court-yards of 
Creole homes, and compare their neatness 
with the filthy condition of the middle of 
the road, showing the laxity of the public 
works department; then you feel the need 
of women in the city housekeeping. 

‘In the South it is part of the white wo- 
man’s burden to see that her cook sends 
away the refuse. It is put outside the 
house, and after a long while a negro boy 
with a mule and a cart overloaded with 
débris comes and takes it away, if any of 
it has been left by the playful breezes. 
She has no voice in regard to these mu- 
nicipal arrangements. We have the eman- 
cipated darkey and the emancipated mule, 
but we white women are still in bondage.”’ 

Dr. Sarah Siewers spoke on ‘‘Men’s and 
Women’s Votes the only true Basis of Re- 
form.’? Her address is given in another 
column. 


Miss Laura Gregg spoke on ‘The Step- 
ping Stone to a yet untried Conception of 
Government.”’ She said in part: 


MISS GREGG’S ADDRESS. 


In Kansas it was my privilege to observe 
for some years the gradual change of con- 
ditions at the polling places that followed 


|the granting of municipal suffrage to 


women. Profanity and drunkenness dis- 
appeared. The polls, which had formerly 
been in saloons, were now in the most re- 
spectable part of the towns. One day a 
politician came and showed me a ticket 
for city officers, and said, ‘‘Befure it goes 
to the primary, we want to know what 
your woman’s club thinks of it.”” No 
woman had taken part in making up the 
ticket, but it was a very gvod one, and I 
expressed some surprise at finding on it 
the names of such excellent meno. The 
politician said, “‘Well, I guess I may as 
well tell you the truth. We headed the 
ticket first with the name of Mr. L, be- 
cause he was such a good business man, 
and we thought all the business men 
would vote for him. Then some one 
asked, ‘Will the women vote for Mr. L.?’ 
There was dead silence. At last one man 
spoke up and said, ‘Gentlemen, we do not 
dare present the name of Mr. L. to the 
women. Two years ago he trailed his 
good name in the dust. We know per- 
fectiy well that the women will not vote 
for him.’ So wetook Mr. L.’s name off 
the ticket and substituted Mr. B.’’ Mr, 
B. was a guvod business man too, but he 
was also a man of good character, There 
had not been a woman at that caucus; not 
a baby nor a diuner had been neglected in 
order to let the mother attend it; yet, be- 
cause the women had the latent power of 
voting, a bad man was taken from the 
head of the ticket, and a good man was 
put in his place. 
(Continued op Page 124.) 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


THOUGHTS FROM EMERSON. Selections 
from the Writings of Kalph Waldo Em- 
erson for every day in the year. Com- 
piled and edited by Ann Bachelor. Bos- 
tov: James H. Earle & Co. 1903. Price, 
75 cents, 


Few authors’ works yield so readily as 
Emerson's to quotations of this character. 
His sentences are so crisp, sententious, 
and individual that they often count for 
as much standing alone as when loosely 
connected in his essays. These selections 
date from 1830 to 1880. During that half- 
century of earnest work his peculiar gen- 
ius reached its full fruition. Yet the 
force and value of the utterances indicate 
no abatement. The first quotation, for 
January 1, is this: 

‘Write it on your heart that every day 
is the best day in the year. No man has 
learned anything rightly uutil he knows 
that every day is Doomsday. To-day isa 
king in disguise. jio-day always looks 
mean tu the thoughtless, in the face of a 
uniform experience that all go d and 


great and happy actions are made up pre- | 


cisely of those blank to-days. Let us not 
be deceived; let us unmask the king as 
he passes.’’ 


The last is this: 


“That which befits us, embosomed in 
beauty and wonder as we are, is cheerful 
ness and courage, acd then to learn to 
realize our aspirations. The life of man 
is the true romance which, when it is val- 
iantly conducted, will yield the imagina- 
tion a higher juy than any fiction. All 
around us, what powers are wrapped up 
under the coarse mattings of custom, and 
all wonder preveuted! It is so wonderful 
to our neurologists that a man can see 
without his eyes, that it has not occurred 
to them that it is just as wonderful that 
he should see with them; and that is ever 
the difference between the wise and the 
unwise; the latter wonders at the unusual, 
the wise man wonders at the usual. Shall 
not the heart which has received so much 
trust the power by which it lives? May it 
pot quit other leadings, and listen to the 
soul that has guided it so gently, and 
taught it so much, secure that the future 
will be worthy of the past?”’ 

If the reader of this book will carefully 
read and consider 365 such pages as these 
on each day of every year, he will feel in- 
spired to become himself a hero, a seer, 


and a saint. H. B. B. 

THE DAWN OF THE NEWERA. By Abbie 
Daniels Mason. Boston: James H, 
West & Co. 1903. Price, 75 cents. 


This unpretentious little story is dedi- 
cated to ‘the seekers for the New Day.”’ 
It sketches the growth of a boy from the 
gloom of a misunderstood and unappre- 
ciated childhood to an aspiring and vigor- 
ous adolesence. Companionship with a 
few noble souls lifted him out of incapacity 
and self-distrust. The story is cheering 
and full of encouragement, 








HUMOROUS. 


Hus)and—I should like to have one 
good Jong smoke without your interfer- 
ence. 

Wife—You'll have plenty of time for 
that after you are dead, William.—Judge. 


‘Does he interest himself in books?”’ 
‘“No,”’ sniffed Mrs. Newrich, ‘‘my husband 
has clerks to do that for him.’’—Detroit 
Free Press. 


Margaret, aged five, was making pictures 
with penandink. Shedrewacat without 
atail. ‘‘Where is the tail?’’ asked Nor- 
man. She looked puzzled for a moment, 


A WONDERFUL INVENTION. 

It is interesting to note that fortunes 
are frequently made by the invention of 
articles of minor importance. Many of 
the most popular devices are those de- 
signed to benefit the people and meet pop- 
ular conditions, and one of the most in 
teresting of these that has ever been in- 
vented is the Dr. White Electric Comb, 
patented Jan. 1, '99. These wonderful 
combs positively cure dandruff, hair fall- 
ing out, sick and nervous headaches, and 
when used in connection with Dr. White's 
Electric Hair Brush are positively guaran- 
teed to make straight hair curly in twen- 
ty-five days’ time. Thousands, of these 
electric combs have been sold in the va- 
rious cities of the Union,Jjand the demand 
is constantly increasing. Our agents are 
rapidly becoming rich selling these combs. 
They positively sell on sight. Send for 
sample. Men’s size 35, ladies’ 50—half 
price while we are introducing them. 
See Want Column of this paper. The Dr, 
White Electric Comb Co.. Decatur, Ill. 














and then she replied, ‘Why, it’s in the 
ink bottle yet.”’ 


Sure of His Welcome.—‘‘Let me get at 
him!"’ exclaimed the wild-eyed man, try- 
ing to force his way through the crowd 
surrounding the President. ‘Stop him!”’ 
shouted one of the guards. ‘He’s an 
anarchist!’’ ‘Anarchist be darned!’’ said 
the struggling man. ‘I’m the father of 
twenty-one children!’’—Chicago Tribune. 





A young Spaniard was sent as ambassa- 
| dor to the pope. The supreme pontiff 
| frowned on him, and asked, ‘‘Does the 
| king of Spain lack men, that he sends a 
beardless boy?’’ ‘‘Sire,’’ replied the am- 
bassador, ‘if the king had supposed his 
ambassador would be received for his 
beard, he would have sent a goat.” 


A Missouri law-maker snatched a sheet 
of paper from the desk, wrote an amend- 
ment to a pending bill, sent it to the 
clerk, arose and said, ‘‘Mr. Speaker, I 
offer an amendment.’’ The clerk was 
asked to read it. The clerk with an in- 
terested expression began in an unusually 
loud, clear voice, ‘‘My dearest Maggie, I 
am awfully lonesome without you.” 
‘*Hold on, there, Mr. Clerk,’ yelled the 
legislator, ‘‘that’s the wrong side.’’ He 
had been writing to his sweetheart, and 
had written his amendment on the blank 
side of the first page. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


NAN’S SOUVENIRS. 





out at grandma's house. Ten little girls 
were coming to spend the afternoon and 
S\ay to supper. 

There was only one thivg that troubled 
Nan, and she went out into the kitchen, 
where grandma was frosting cakes the 
afternoon before the party, to talk about 
it. The cakes looked so good that Nan 
| never could have stood it, if grandma had 
not baked her tastes, in patty pans, of 
every single kind of cake. 

‘*Everything is too good for anything!”’ 
said Nan, leaning her elbows on the table. 
‘Except I wish I did have silvernears for 
the party.’ 

‘Goodness me!’’ said grandma. “What's 
that?”’ 

‘Things for them to take away to 
*member my party with, for always,’’ 
answered Nan. “Silvernears is the best 
part of a party, I think, grandma.”’ 

“Oh, yes, souvenirs—yes, I see. Well, 
we must see about them, then. Didn't 
you tell me there were twelve kittens 
down at the barn?”’ 

‘“*Yessum,’’ said Nan. ‘‘And oh, grand- 
ma, you said they’d have to go, some of 
them any way, ‘cause the farm was getting 
overrun with cats, But, grandma, you 
wouldnt say so if you could see them 
once; they are the sweetest, cunningest, 
dearest—”’ 

*“Yes,’’ said grandma, calmly, ‘‘they 
always are. But why not give them to 
the party for souvenirs?”’ 

“Oh, grandma, you are the dearest! 
You always think of the perfectest things! 
Of course, there’ll be one apiece and two 
for me, and you don’t mind the two for 
me, do you, grandma?”’ 

And, of course, grandma said she didn’t 
mind. 

So the next day, when the ten little 
guests went away, after having the most 
charming time, they each took with them 
a kitten in a box with slats fixed so that 
it could breathe. And after they were 
ail gone, Nan went down to the barn. 
When she came back she looked very 
sober. 

“TI shouldn’t have thought,’’ she re- 
marked, ‘that I could have felt so lonely 
without those ten kittens. I hope I’m not 
getting selfish!’’ 

And grandma smiled. 

The next day grandma was upstairs 
when she heard Nan calling. And then, 
running up the stairs accompanied by a 
chorus of mewing, she burst into the 
room, her cheeks very red and her eyes 
bright, with ten boxes piled up in her 
arms. 

“Oh, grandma!’’ she cried, “the party 
all came back and brought their silver- 
nears! They said their mammas said 
they were just as much obliged, but they 








Nan was going to have a birthday party 





| 
had so many kittens now, they do not 


really need any more; and, say- oh, 
grandma, don’t you think we can keep 
them now?”’ 

And, of course, grandma, when she got 
through laughing, said ‘Yes."’ — The 
Churchman, 
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A CHANCE TO CAMP 
IN THE WOODS. 


From the first of June to the middle of 
October, Cedar Lodge and Birchbay camps 
will be open for guests. Lake Memphre- 
magog, on whose shores the camps are 
placed, affords fishing, rowing, bathing 
and beautiful sunset effects. A garden 
yields the best of vegetables, while the 
dairy farm adjoining sends milk, butter 
and cream. Good teams at moderate 
prices can be had for drives among the 
picturesque hills. As nly alimited num- 
ber of campers can be received, arrange- 
ments should be made early in the season. 

Terms, including use of boats, ten dol- 
lars a week. For further particulars ad- 
dress MRS. ISABEL C. BARROWS, 

135 East 15th St., New York City. 


WANTED 


Live agents to sell Dr. White’s Electric 
Combs, patented Jan. 1,°99. Cure dan- 
druff, hair falling out, sick and nervous 
headaches yet cost no more than an ordi- 
nary comb. Sells on sight. Agents are 
wild with success. Send 50 cents for 
sample (half price). Write quick. The 
Dr. White Electric Comb Co., Decatur, 
Ill. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont 











50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 








Trace Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyriGHTs &c. 
Anvone sending a sketch and eget eu vw may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free w iether ar 
s probably patentable. Communica 
tly contidential. Handb« ok on Patents 


ree. Oldest agency for securing patents, 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir. 
culation of any scientife soarnel. Terms, $3 a 
sear; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,2612rosdvay. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington. D.C. 


The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 


Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America. 
No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 
$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 


91 Bedford gtreet, Room 10, Boston. 








STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Bostor 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HarRkR10T T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 





BREAD MACHINE 


For HovuskHOLpD UsE 

Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and Ss Send 
for Booklet. Ag’tawanted 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
52nd and Media Stree 








Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The regular course of lectures cov 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, ana 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secretary, 


CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave.. 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo! 
in New England. 
The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including speci aliste 
Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients beng 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply tu 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its’ present session Sept. 3,1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. PizRoy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd Bt. 
New York. 








The Great Northwest 


I8 BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPER® 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE, 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agen: 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 








The Rune of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 


The Valiey and Hills of Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cass 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 














For other information apply to 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent. 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 
=A sample co of the “Sunset” apn, . 
month! Dublication devoted to the development 
of the Pacite coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00ayear. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1, If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








THE MAY FESTIVAL. 

The annual May Festival of the New 
England and Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Associations will be held in Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, on the evening of Thursday, 
May 28. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, president of 
the New England W. S. A., will call the 
meeting to order. Mrs. May Alden Ward 
will act as toast-mistress. Mrs. Harriot 
Stanton Blatch, Professor Anna May 
Soule of Mt. Holyoke College, and Pro- 
fessor Barton of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, have promised to 
speak. Hon. Oliver Branch of New 
Hampshire, Rev. Frederick B. Allen and 
other eminent speakers are also expected. 

Tickets, price $1.00, will be for sale on 
and after April 28, by Miss H. E. Turner, 
at 6 Marlboro’ Street, Boston. The rule 
will be, ‘‘First come, first served.’’ The 
rooms will be open at 9 A. M. Applica- 
tions for tickets by mail will be filled in 
the order in which they are received; but 
those who apply in person will have the 
first choice. The tables will be num- 
bered this year, but the seats will not 
be, except when any League takesa whole 
table, and numbers the seats itself. Other- 
wise, a buyer can get a ticket entitling 
him or her to a seat at a particular table, 
but not to any particular seat at that 
table. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND POLITICAL RE- 
FORM. 

The conditions of our country, North 
and South alike, require enlightened 
statesmanship for their improvement. 
Along with great material progress there 
is a growing disparity of material con- 
ditions, and also a growing laxity of 
public morals, The masses of our peo- 
ple, upon whom depend the perpetuity of 
democratic institutions, are not accumu- 
lating property. They are engaged in a 
life-long struggle for daily bread. The 
gulf between rich and poor steadily 
widens. We have already distinct classes 
alien in sympathies, habits, and tastes. 
The recent coal strike in Pennsylvania is 
ominous of still graver complications in 
the future. 

The only hope of a peaceable solution 
of this war of classes lies in the introduc- 
tion into American politics of an element 
of integrity and public spirit greater than 
now exists. That element we can find 
only by securing the participation of in- 
telligent, responsible, conservative women 
in public affairs. No stream can rise 
higher than its fountain. No lasting po- 
litical reform is possible without a reform 
in the voting constituency. H. B. B. 
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SUFFRAGE PROBLEMS. 





In present Southern conditions, as they 
exist in New Orleans, the commercial 
metropolis of the Gulf States, there is 
much that deserves thoughtful considera- 
tion by Northern visitors. The practical 
glimination of the negro vote has proved 
that ignorant, irresponsible suffrage can- 
nut maintain itself against an educated 
minority. Notwithstanding civil war 
and reconstruction, three constitutional 
amendments and a dominant national 
garty pledged to their enforcement, there 
sxists to-day everywhere south of Mason 
ani Dixon’s line a “‘white man’s goverp- 
meit,’’ not only without resistance, but 
without contest. No communities on 
earth were ever more unanimous as rep- 
resented by press, pulpit and legislature, 
than are the white people of the Southern 
States for ‘‘white supremacy.’’ No class 
was ever more helpless, politically, than 
are the culored men and women who are, 
in theory, in several States, a numerical 
majority of the citizens. 

Nor is this political revolution wholly 
attributable to race prejudice. For it has 
come as a reaction against virtual political 
chaos, As in all revolutions, the wise 
have shared the fate of the unwise, the 
innocent have suffered with the guilty. 
Many respectable, law-abiding colored 
men have been disfranchised in a whole- 
sale elimination of the incompetent and 
irresponsible. 

In industrial opportunities the colored 


people of New Orleans are in advance of 
those of Northern communities. They 
are employed as mechanics, and in various 
forms of skilled industry. The bricklay- 
erso the city, we are told, are all negroes. 
There is a disposition to encourage them 
to engage in mechanical pursuits which 
will enable many to achieve independence 
and acquire property. 

In every Northern city we have a great 
body of voting citizens who have proved 
themselves incapable of honest self-gov- 
ernment. Fortunately they are not yet 
an absolute majority, though by organiza- 
tion they have achieved a temporary su- 
premacy. Alike in Republican Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and Minneapolis, 
and in Democratic New York, Cincinnati 
and St. Louis, a despotic machine man- 
aged by unscrupulous leaders robs and 
misgoverns a helpless community. Cor- 
ruption and complicity with vice grow 
apace. Unless some check can be found 
to this political deterioration, a wholesale 
elimination of the voting constituency 
may become a measure of self-preserva- 
tion. How can that catastrophe be 
averted? 

Only by securing the codperation of 
high-minded, public-spirited women and 
men, working and voting together to es- 
tablish honest, responsible government in 
city, State and nation. H. B. B 
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TEACHING GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 








The first Fortnightly of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. at 6 Marlboro’ St., Boston, 
was held April 14. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore presided. In 
her opening address she congratulated the 
Association on its new president. When 
sbe herself had declined a reélection, and 
there was difficulty about finding a suc- 
cessor, some one had said to her, ‘‘Whom 
will they get for president?”” Mrs. Liver- 
more answered, “I don’t know; but if 
they could get Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 
she would just fill the bill, and would fill 
it largely. But I don’t suppose they will 
ask her, for they will think there is not 
even a chance of getting her.’’ 

“*T was delighted to hear that she had 
consented to serve,’’ continued Mrs. Liv- 
ermore, ‘‘and I am now ready to retire, 
after half a century of service in the 
cause; although I may still be moved by 
the spirit to do something now and then. 
At the close of the war, it was a question 
what should be done with the old cavalry 
horses. They were subjected to an exam- 
ination, and many were found unfit for 
further service. The government did not 
like to sell them for hack work to people 
who might ill-treat them, so they were 
turned out into a large field near the Sol- 
diers’ Home in Washington, and there 
they might be seen quietly browsing. But 
one day some kind of a show came along, 
with a brass band that played some of the 
martial music to which they had been ac- 
customed to rush into battle, Then the 
old cavalry horses, lame and blind and 
spavined and ringboned, formed them- 
selves into line as if there were going to 
be a fight, and they were going to be 
guided to the great tumult of war; and 
they went through their old evolutions. 
Such a fit may seize upon me some time, 
and then I shall do like the old war 
horses.”’ 

Miss Blackwell said that Mrs. 
more could say with Whittier: 

The storm-bell rings, the trumpet blows; 

I know the word and countersign. 

Wherever Freedom’s vanguard goes, 


W here stand or fall her friends or foes. 
I know the place that should be mine. 


She predicted that whenever Freedom’s 
trumpet blew, Mrs. Livermore would 
charge, and the younger reformers would 
all come charging along behind her. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the victory for 
law and order won by the women’s vote in 
the recent municipal election at Topeka; in 
the fact that in Montana the vote on full 
suffrage stood 41 in favor to 23 against in the 
House, and 12 in favor to 13 against in the 
Senate; and that in Arizona full suffrage 

assed both houses of the Legislature by a 

arge majority, and was defeated only by the 
Governor’s veto. 

Mrs. Mead said she could never fill Mrs. 
Livermore’s place, but she should do her 
best to “:attle around in it.’’ She then 
gave an extremely interesting address on 
‘*Patriotism.’”’ It is a pity that this week 
the report of the National Suffrage Con- 
vention leaves no space for an adequate 
account of her lecture. She urged the 
cultivation of the civic virtues, and made 
some good practical suggestions as to 
how parents could teach them to their 
children, especially by their talk at the 
table. ‘‘How many parents realize what 
a privilege it is to be able to see that for 
two hours daily, for 365 days in the year, 
their children shall hear good talk? I do 
not mean that the mother should ask her 
husband to explain the Monroe doctrine 
at breakfast and the tariff at supper; that 
is not the way to interest children. But 
if the boy sees by the daily tabie-talk that 
his mother cares more about a good 
school board than she does about an em- 
broidered centre-piece, and that his father 


Liver- 





feels worse over a disgraceful piece of 





public bribery than he does over having 
to wear his old coat another year, the 
boy will get the idea that the affairs of 
the world are more important than his 
own little private affairs, and he will im- 
bibe the civic virtues.” 

Mrs. Mead made another practical sug- 
gestion of value in speaking of a teacher 
who made her pupils write a composition 
on the school from the janitor’s point of 
view, and then from the point of view of 
the policeman on the beat, thus helping 
them to ‘‘put themselves in the othér fel- 
low’s place.”’ 

Mrs. Mead said there had been a great 
growth of race-arrogance in both England 
and America during the last fifteen years, 
and we all ought to fight against it. It 
is far better to send children to public 
than to private sch ols. ‘'Children who 
go to private schools may know a little 
more French and German, but they will 
not know how the rank and file of the 
American people feel. It is impor- 
tant that they should rub elbows with 
the coachman’s child and the _ black- 
smith’s child, and should see the rag- 
picker’s child go to the head of the class 
if he can. Kindness to the poor may be 
taught in private schools, but not fellow- 
feeling with them; hence a constant 
growth of stratification and class feeling.”’ 

Mrs. Mead quoted Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward to the effect that many 
American women were lacking in the 
sense of responsibility. The ballot would 
increase that sense. Mrs. Livermore add- 
ed an illustration of this from her own 
experience. She said: ‘I have lately 
had to do with three brides in my own 
family, and it has been interesting to see 
how as svon as they were married they all 
went to studying cook-books, because then 
they had a sense of responsibility.’ 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mrs, 
Mead. Refreshments and a social hour 
closed a very interesting afternoon. 

The next Fortnightly will be held at 6 
Marlborough Street on April 28, and will 
probably be addressed by Mrs. Marie A. 
Moore on ‘‘The Unwritten Law of Cour- 
tesy.’’ A. 8. B. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

At Columbia University an annual 
graduate scholarship for women in letters 
has just been established. It will be 
called ‘*The Margaret Fuller Post-Gradu- 
ate Scholarship in English Literature and 
Letters,’’ The award is to rest wholly 
with the University authorities, and pref- 
erence is to be given to Barnard College 
graduates who have spent at least two 
years in that institution. The recipient 
must also pursue at Columbia graduate 
studies in English leading to the master’s 
and doctor’s degrees. The committee 
that has established the scholarship is 
made up of editors of New York news- 
papers. They call it a memorial to ‘the 
noted American journalist and literary 
critic, Margaret Fuller, friend of Horace 
Greeley, writer of pure and forcible Eng- 
lish,”’ 


CO-EDUCATION IN OHIO. 

Dr. Thompson, president of the Ohio 
State University at Columbus, made some 
remarks at convocation the other day on 
the much-discussed subject of coéduca- 
tion. He said in part: 

“It is practically impossible to discuss 
this question free from prejudice. There 
are many arguments advanced against co- 
education. It is said that it hardens the 
nature of woman, and cultivates in her a 
taste for masculine pursuits, ' 

“Again, it is argued that the bright 
girls outwit the boys, the boys are dis- 
couraged, therefore segregation is neces- 
sary. In this way coéducation retards 
men. Boys do not get ideas as quickly as 
the girls, but they hold on to them, 

“Another argument is that the courses 
should not be the same for both sexes. 
But the same course is not equally suited 
to all boys, and so this is no argument at 
all, but simply a plea for greater facilities. 
We undertake to make each one what he 
is most suited to be. We do not desire to 
make all conform to the same type. Any 
argument based on the fact that mistakes 
are made, that in coéducational schools 
girls sometimes follow courses not suited 
to them, is no argument. 

“It is also advanced against coéducation 
that it does not prepare women for home 
life. But the school has not yet been es- 
tablished to teach men to be husbands 
and fathers. A vigorous attack has been 
made on agricultural colleges in the last 
six months, the main contention being 
that agricultural education does not make 
agriculturists. A similar attack has 
been made on engineering colleges, and 
80, too, with domestic science. This ar- 
gument, that coéducation does not pre- 
pare women for home life, simply means 
that women should have wider opportu- 
nity to select their studies, The question 
of society in home life is comradeship. 
That which holds people together is com- 
mon tastes, common sentiments, etc., and 








so coéducation, by supplying these to a 
great extent, gives opportunity for this 
comradeship much better than the other 
system. 

‘‘We shall see the day when there will 
be a segregation not of sex but of tastes 
and ability. This is the only basis on 
which separation should be made, 

‘‘Near Miami University there are two 


| women’s colleges, and a good opportunity 


is offered here for observing the influence 
of segregation. The few boys there far 
outdo the boys here in flirting and frivol- 
ity. A sound-minded boy never did cam- 
pus work with a silly girl—birds of a 
feather flock together. 

‘There are a great many more coéduca- 
tional schools now than formerly. Eighty 
per cent, of all our schools, excluding the 
Catholic institutions, admit women, There 
are only eight colleges with an enrolment 
of more than six hundred that are not 
coéducational.”’ 





COMMENT ON NEW ORLEANS CONVENTION. 

J. H. Dillard of Tulane University 
writes in the Chicago Public: 

‘‘Liocoln’s greatest strength in his fa- 
mous debates with Douglas lay in his in- 
sistence that the real issue was whether 
slavery was right or wrong. ‘That is the 
issue,’ he said, ‘that will continue in this 
country when these poor tongues of Judge 
Douglas and myself shall be silent. It is 
the eternal struggle between these two 
principles—right and wrong—throughout 
the world. They are the two principles 
which have stood face to face from the 
beginning of time, and will ever continue 
to struggle. The one is the common right 
of humanity,and the other the divine right 
of kings. It is the same principle in what- 
ever shape it develops itself. It is the 
same spirit that says, ‘You work and toil 
and earn bread, and I’ll eat it.’ No mat- 
ter in what shape it comes, whether from 
the mouth of a king who seeks to bestride 
the people of his own nation and live by 
the fruits of their labor, or from one race 
of men as an apology for enslaving an- 
other race, it is the same tyrannical prin- 
ciple.’ It was this boiling down of the 
question to the eternal struggle between 
right and wrong which gave his speeches 
strength to withstand all the fiery darts 
of his keen adversary. Underlying the 
best speeches in the recent woman suf- 
frage meeting in New Orleans—and there 
were many very able speeches during that 
meeting,—there was the same insistence 
that the reform proposed is at bottom a 
question of right and wrong. This ap- 
peal to ultimate principles gave to these 
speeches, as it always docs in any cause, 
an earnestness, an elevation of tone, a 
spirit of unselfishness and of devotion to 
humanity, such as are rarely found in 
similar gatherings. Even opponents of 
the doctrine of woman suffrage could not 
fail to feel the fine enthusiasm which per- 
vaded the meetings. No one could leave 
without having received new impulses in 
this or in some other good cause ‘in honor 
of the helpers of mankind.’ 

‘*We do not mean to say that there were 
lacking speeches which met definite argu- 
ments with definite arguments. There 
were old familiar arguments in old 
familiar words, and old arguments in new 
words, and some new thoughts infused 
into old words; but, as I have said, back 
of all special arguments and back of all 
the details of fact, there was the assur- 
ance of faith that the cause was right and 
just. Ido not believe I should be wrong 
in saying that the keynote of the conven- 
tion was the right of each human soul to 
self-government and_ self-development, 
and that this right depends upon equal 
rights.”’ 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Boston branch of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the American Park and Out- 
door Art Association is preparing for the 
planting of school gardens this spring. 
The branch will defray the expense. Miss 
Anne Withington, a graduate of school 
gardening at Briarcliffe, appointed by the 
branch last February, will superintend 
the course laid out, with three assistants 
from the normal school. 

Miss Margaret Chilton, who is at the 
head of the recently-organized waitresses’ 
union of Chicago, serves also as its busi- 
ness agent, and its sound methods are re- 
garded as chiefly due to her ability. The 
union is affiliated with the national union 
of hotel and restaurant employees, and is 
a needed effort to benefit a class of work- 
ers notoriously overworked and under- 
paid. 

At a recent meeting of the New Eng- 
land Club, Mrs. Wilmarth, Mrs. Per- 
kins, Mrs. Lee and Mr. Kendall spoke 
of the need of protection for native plants, 
saying that some of the most interesting 
kinds were threatened with extermination 
by careless gatherers. Mrs. Abby Morton 
Diaz spoke on the training of children, 
and Mrs. Davis on the Society for the Pre- 








vention of Cruelty to Children and a spe. 
cial branch of its work, the providing of 
home libraries. Mrs. Booker T. Wash- 
ington at the afternoon tea last week gave 
an account of her work at Tuskegee, and 
of the mothers’ meetings held every Sat- 
urday. Mrs, Washington addressed the 
Ladies’ Physiological Institute upon the 
work in the South to uplift plantation 
life, socially, morally and spiritually, and 
also addressed the Massachusetts Federa.- 
tion meeting on April 8. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 








(Continued from page 123.) 
DR. STOWE GULLEN’S ADDRESS. 
Dr. Augusta Stowe Gullen, of Canada, 
said in part: 


About 25 years ago in Canada the condi- 
tion of women was very primitive. They 
had almost no rights that I can remem. 
ber. Before 1872, if a woman earned any- 
thing, her husband could take it all. In 
1872 the Ontario Legislature passed the 
Married Women’s Property Act. In 1882 
widows and spinsters (property-owners) 
were given the right to vote on Municipal 
By-Laws, and in 1883 the right to vote at 
municipa] elections. Married women al- 
ready had the right to vote for school 
trustees, In 1885 and ’86 the Enfran- 
chisement Association and the W. C. T. U. 
organized to induce women who pos. 
sessed the franchise to exercise it. In 
1887 we secured police matrons and 
women as trustees of high school boards, 
About 1887 the first requisition signed by 
the women of Canada was presented to 
the Mayor, asking him to call a public 
meeting for the purpose of discussing 
shorter hours for working women, seats 
for saleswomen, and early closing. The 
petition was signed by a sufficient number 
of women taxpayers, and therefore the 
aed was obliged to issue the requisi- 
tion, 

The result of giving women the munici- 
pal vote has been very beneficial. The 
women have secured the election of better 
men to office. We have better mayors 
and aldermen, and less boodling. But the 
greatest gain has been in the educative 
and broadening effect on women, and in 
the refining effect on men. The polls, 
which used to be in any old stables, are 
now in the public schools, and the general 
tone has been elevated. 


TUESDAY EVENING, 


The meeting was opened with prayer by 
Rev. Max Heller. A fine violin solo was 
rendered by Mr. Henry Wehrman, accom- 
panied by Miss Mamie Maloney. 

Miss Mary N. Chase, of New Hampshire, 
made the first address. She pointed out 
that equal suffrage involved no compul- 
sion; it was not proposed to drive women 
to the polls. But every properly-qualified 
woman ought to have the opportunity. A 
man in New Hampshire said to, bis wife, 
**You don’t want tv vote, do you?” To 
his surprise she answered, ‘‘Well, I should 
like to have the chance.’’ American men 
are the noblest in the world, largely be- 
cause for generations they have been free. 
Why is it not equally safe to trust women 
with freedom, and why will it not have an 
equally ennobling effect on them? If the 
hand that rocks the cradle rules the 
world, it ought to be the hand of a strong 
woman. A man who is so small that he 
is not willing his wife should have a con- 
science and an individuality of her own is 
not fit to be trusted with the happiness of 
any woman. The emancipation of woman 
means the emancipation of the race. 

Mr. Edwin Merrick spoke on “A Politi- 
cal Anomaly.’”’ In introducing him, Mrs. 
Catt referred to his mother as the pioneer 
suffragist of Louisiana, and said: ‘‘ ‘As 
the twig is bent, the tree is inclined,’ 
I suspect this twig has been bent in the 
right direction by Mrs. Merrick.’’ 

Mr. Merrick said in part: 


MR. MERRICK’S ADDRESS. 


It is a great pleasure to me to be here, 
and to bear my testimony to the bending 
of the twig. Iam glad to be the regular 
evening sacrifice—the one man sand- 
wiched in between a number of brilliant 
women. 

I have known Frances E. Willard, Mrs. 
Foster, and, last but not least, Susan B. 
Anthony. Dick Steele once said it was a 
liberal education to have loved his wife. 
It has been a liberal education to me to 
have known these women. 

After an historical sketch of the gradual 
tn of liberty in American institutions 

rom the sailing of the Mayflower to the 

end of the Civil War, and after pointing 
out the anomaly that these extensions of 
political rights had always been confined 
to men, Mr. Merrick continued: 

Abraham Lincoln, God bless him! his 
mild and tempering hand was taken away, 
and passion and prejudice put over us @ 
contro] of ignorance, lust, and fetichism. 
I am solely responsible for what I am 
about to say. I think we have gone down 
in our political methods since 1865, I at- 
tribute it partly to the fact that our best 
men on both sides had been taken away, 
partly to the passions and prejudices en- 
gendered by the Civil War, partly to the 
control of a race incapable of the ballot, 
partly to suspicion on one side and indig- 
nation on the other. 

Referring to the recent political history 
of Louisiana, Mr. Merrick said: ‘In 4 
spasm of virtue we elected a reform Legis- 
lature, and they adopted the Australian 
ballot. But anything requiring more in- 
telligence than that of a trained pig was 
too much for the voters of Louisiana, and 
the next Legislature repealed it, and the 
rooster and elephant now symbolize the 

reat parties on the ballots in this State. 
n another spasm of virtue we adopted civil 
service reform, but it straightway became 
ineffective, The Constitutional Conven- 
tion put in a poll-tax qualification for suf- 
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frage, and the Legislature at once tried to 


repeal it. Offices are now created to give 

jaces to politicians. ‘There are five tax- 
collectors in New Orleans, each drawing a 
large salary, when one would be amply 
sufficient to do the work. A change is 


needed. 

“The moral side of humanity rests on 
women. I would not give two cents fora 
man who would deny that women repre- 
gent most of what is best in life. Women 
represent character and morals. Is there 
any place where character and morals ure 
more needed than in politics? I would 
not care much for that home where the 
mother was looked up to by her children 
alone, and not by her husband and 
brothers. 

“About fourteen years ago we had a 
struggle in this State against a large mon- 
opoly, which owned nearly all the offices, 
and was represented by very nice people. 
It offered to pay an enormous sum every 
year to the public school fund if it were 
allowed to continue. One of the most 
glorious fights ever made was made against 
the lottery, aud it was driven out. That 
victory could not have been won without 
the women. When women can do these 
things even without the ballot, it seems to 
me unmanly and unjust that they should 
not be allowed to cast their ballots, A 
main thing to be looked after by govern- 
ment is the education of the young; and 
who is most concerned in the education 
of the young? Isit notthe women? If I 
had the choice whether to give a vote to 
those who have emasculated the Austra- 
lian ballot, murdered civil service re- 
form, and assaulted, with intent to kill, 
every measure for the public good, or to 
give it to the women, it would not take 
me long to choose,”’ 

Mrs. Catt said: “I am going to set my- 
self up as a prophet. I predict that in ten 
years any State which has emblems on the 
ballot will be cousidered barbarous. No 
nobler struggle was ever made than that 
of Louisiana against the lottery; and that 
same nobility will yet drive out the em- 
blems, and grant women tbe ballot.”’ 

‘Dorothy Dix’’ (Mrs, Elizabeth B. Gil- 
mer of New Orleans) then spoke on ‘The 
Woman with the Broom.” Her witty ad- 
dress is given on another page. At the 
close she received an ovation. 


MISS SHAW’S ADDRESS. 


Rev. Anna H, Shaw then spoke on ‘*The 
New Democratic Ideal.’’ She quuted the 
saying that during the last days of heath- 
en Rome the State religion had fallen into 
such general disbelief that one haruspex 
could not meet another in private without 
their laughing in each other’s faces. She 
said: Any man who can write such edito- 
rials as one of the papers here has had 
this week, and any man who could make 
such a speech against woman suffrage as 
Dr. Lyman Abbott made in New Hamp- 
shire, could not make those same argu- 
ments when alone together without burst- 
ing out laughing. Miss Shaw went on to 
make an extremely eloquent address, 
which called out great enthusiasm. After 
setting forth how equal suffrage in Colo- 
rado and Wyoming had compelled both 
parties to nominate their best men, she 
said: If you bave any bad men in office in 
New Orleans and want to get rid of them, 
give the ballot to the sex whose members 
are not particular about holding office 
themselves, but are very particular about 
who shall hold office. 

We have been accused of dodging the 
question of the equality of white and 
black men, the question whether woman 
suffrage would not place black and white 
women on an equal basis politically, and 
whether social equality would not have to 
follow. Some question of this kind has 
been put in the question box every day, 
and only this evening a letter has been 
sent to the platform saying that we dare 
not answer it. I am going to answer it 
now. I say that the opposition to us on 
this ground is not welltaken. If putting 
black and white women on an equal po 
litical basis means putting them on an 
equal social basis, we already have that 
equal basis and weare standing on it now; 
for black and white women are already 
placed on an exactly equal political basis 
of disfranchisement. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The proposed Plan of Work was dis- 
cussed section by section, and adopted, 
with some modifications. Votes of thanks 
were passed to Hon. William Deming, 
who introduced the resolution lately 
passed by the Wyoming Legislature testi- 
fying to the good effects of equal suffrage; 
also votes of thanks to the president of 
the Senate and speaker of the House in 
Wyoming, and to Mrs. Armenia S. White 
for giving the Suffrage Association the 
use of free headquarters during the New 
Hampshire campaign. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 


The report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions was given by its chairman, Henry 
B. Blackwell, and the resolutions were 
taken up one by one and adopted. They 
have already been published. There was 
some discussion over the resolution in 
favor of peace and arbitration. Miss 
Laura Clay, though personally in favor of 
arbitration, opposed the resolution on the 
ground that it, was irrelevant, and Rev. 
Ida C, Hultin and some others took the 
same view. The resolution was advocated 
by Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, Mrs. Cath- 
arine Waugh McCulloch, Mr. Blackwell 
and Mrs. May Wright Sewall, and was 
finally adopted. 


EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATION, 


An interesting symposium followed, on 
the question, “Would an educational 
qualification for all voters tend to the 
growth of civilization and facilitate good 
government?’”’ Mrs. Hackstaff opened the 
discussion with an address on ‘‘The rela- 
tion which government bears to civiliza- 
tion,” She said in part: 





MRS. HACKSTAFF’S ADDRESS, 


A large subject has been given me. I 
shall touch on only one phase of it. I 
looked into the Century Dictionary for 
the definition of civilization, and found 
that it means “advance from barbarism.”’ 
A government that rules by the iron hand 
is very nearly barbarous. The govern- 
ment which will increase social and indi- 
vidual development most is the best. 
Progress depends on whether the govern- 
ment will give opportunity for such de- 
velopment. Government ought to be the 
machinery that looks after all the people 
—not a section, but all—a corporation in 
which every stockholder should be a 
voter by virtue of his stock. Give people 
an interest in the government, and partici- 
pation in it, and you broaden the individ- 
ual. President Jordan of Stanford Uni- 
versity says the prime object of suffrage 
is not to make a strong government but to 
make strong men. Heasks whether any- 
one can doubt that the ballut will have the 
same strengthening and broadening effect 
on women; and women need broadening. 
The government that serves the people 
best is that which strengthens the people 
by making them take part in it. 

If what is needed is intelligent suffrage, 
enfranchise the women and increase the 
intelligent vote. If what is needed is 
morality, enfranchise the women and in- 
crease the moral vote. 


(To be continued.) 
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MUNICIPAL PRIZE WON BY A WOMAN. 

The Tri-Cities, Rock Island, Moline, 
aud Davenport, Ill., have been having 
considerable notoriety thrust upon them 
because of their recent criminal records 
and the lawlessness of the saloon element. 
Attorney George McKaskerin, the reform 
candidate for mayor, announced that no 
one who voted for him would receive a 
drink of whiskey or beer, nor a cigar, nor 
a free carriage; and he further offered a 
prize for the best answer, in not more 
than one hundred words, to the question, 
‘*What does Rock Island need most at the 
present time?”’’ 

The prize was won by E. G. Bushnell- 
Hamlin, of Davenport, and the committee 
were greatly surprised to find that they 
had awarded it to a woman. Mrs. Ham- 
lin’s answer applies to women as well as 
to men. It was as as follows: 

‘Rock Island needs an awakening of 
the civic conscience, which shall demand 
laws that will secure the best environ- 
ments, the best opportunities, for her peo 
ple. She needs officers with executive 
and business ability, who place principles 
above policy or party; who can’t be 
bought, and ‘won’t be sold’; executives 
with official spinal columns that will 
‘stand pat’ against spoilsmen; with suffi- 
cient official gumption to oil the rough 
places, and official ‘sand’ that shall grit 
and grind and scour out the plague spots 
and vice which infest and penetrate every 
fibre of municipal life like a malignant 
cancer.”’ 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE DRAMATICS. 


The entertainment so successfully given 
by the Brookline Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion recently, will be repeated for a simi- 
lar object at Copley Hall, Friday evening, 
May 1, at8 P. M. 

The entertainment consists of music 
and two plays, a farce, ‘‘A Choice of 
Evils,’”’ and a commedietta, “On Equal 
Terms,’’ written by Mr. G. H. Page, to 
show the difference between woman’s po- 
sition forty years ago and to-day. They 
will be produced, as before, under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Barton Jenks. 

The music will be furnished by Miss 
Edith E. Torrey, soprano, and Mr. Jacques 
Hoffmann, violinist. 

Reserved seats at $1.50 and $1.00 may 
be had at Herrick’s, Copley Square, of 
Miss H. E, Turner, 6 Marlboro’ Street, or 
of Mrs. M. H. Page, 148 Toxteth Street, 
Brookline, Tel. 1159-2 Brookline. 

Let no one fail to see these amusing and 
instructive plays. Take your anti-suf 
frage friends with you. 








NATIONAL PLAN OF WORE. 

The following Plan of Work for the 
coming year was adopted at the National 
Suffrage Convention in New Orleans: 

ORGANIZATION. 

It is recommended: 

That the National Association aim to 
double its membership during the coming 
year, and that each member try to secure 
one new member, 

LITERATURE. 

It is recommended: 

1. That a special Committee of three 
be appoiuted by the President to prepare 
an annotated catalogue of woman suf- 
frage literature, to send to libraries. 

2. That an increased quantity of litera- 
ture, especially of equal suffrage newspa- 
pers and leaflets, be distributed where a 
campaign of education is being conduct- 
ed; and that each Club be urged to ap- 
point a Committee to increase the circula- 
tion of the suffrage papers. 

CONGRESSIONAL WORK. 
It is recommended: 
1, That the National Association im- 


mediately enter into correspondence with 
the members cf Congress, giving them 
the arguments in favor of a Sixteenth 
Amendment and of a Commission on In- 
vestigation. 

2. That the National Association con- 
tinue to ask for a Sixteenth Amendment; 
that the States endeavor to secure the 
recommendation of Legislatures asking 
for the submission of a Sixteenth Amend- 
ment; that resolutions endorsing woman 
suffrage be obtained from national organ- 
izations, other than suffrage; that hear- 
ings be held before Congressional Com- 
mittees; and that special efforts be made 
to secure the appointment of a Commis- 
sion to investigate the workings of full 
suffrage in States where it now exists. 

PRESS. 

It is recommended: 

1. That the National Press Bureau be 
continued, and that its work be supple- 
mented by State and County press work, 
and that suffragists protest against unfair 
treatment from the press 

2. That the Clubs be recommended to 
pass, at each meeting, a resolution call- 
ing attention to items of encouraging suf- 
frage news, or making a terse argument 
for suffrage, and that this resolution be 
published in the press, with the report of 
the meeting. 
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MRS. WILLIAMS’S LETTER. 





The following letter was addressed to 
the president of the National Council of 
Women at its recent executive meeting in 
New Orleans by Mrs. Sylvanie F. Wil 
liams: 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, President Na 
tional Council of Women: Madam—I 
most respectfully request that the Secre- 
tary of the National Council be empow- 
ered to record the fact that the National 
Association of Colored Women is repre- 
sented in your distinguished body, and 
that the report be received and read. 

In justice to 10,000 intelligent colored 
women comprising the National Associa- 
tion, I can do no less. My self-respect 
demands that I do no more. 

I transmit this to you by mail, in defer- 
ence to the prejudice existing in our 
Southland, with which I am too well 
acquainted, and to whose edicts I must 
perforce bow, as I do not desire either 
notoriety or social equality, nor do [ wish 
to mar in the slightest degree the pleasure 
or the usefulness of the National Council 
by forcing an issue which can but re. 
dound to the discomfort of all concerned. 

Although belonging to a despised race, 
I have too much civic pride in my city to 
have it bear the stigma of not entertain- 
ing the distinguished ladies composing the 
National Council with ite usual bountiful 
Southern hospitality. 

Trusting that my request will be grant- 
ed by your honorable body, I am most 
respectfully, 

SYLVANIE F, WILLIAMS, 

Proxy for Mrs. J. S. Yates, President 
of the National Association of Colored 
Women, 
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NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 
New YorK, APRIL 14, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The session of the Legislature is slowly 
drawing to a close. It was at first pro- 
posed that adjournment should take place 
on April 17, but the final day is now set 
for April 24. 

It is obvious that if men were not such 
talkers all the business might have been 
transacted within six weeks. It is amus- 
ing to read the frequent slurs on the much 
talking of women, when men are forever 
orating at public meetings, discoursing at 
lectures, and disputing in all deliberative 
bodies. We recently had a specimen of 
men’s ability to talk in the person of the 
Senator who held up public legislation 
for days in a determined effort to talk to 
death a treaty of which he did not ap- 
prove. The Solons at Albany are no ex- 
ceptions. Many of the measures proposed 
have been of doubtful benefit to the State, 
yet as some of these had powerful official 
backing, they have become laws. 

Several bills of especial interest to 
women have been proposed. One, if it 
had been enacted, would practically have 
taken the right of dower from widows. 
Such a protest was made against this that 
it was killed in Committee. Measures 
inimical to the interests of the women 
teachers of the State have been success- 
fully opposed by the Association of Wo- 
men Principals and allied bodies. So 
there seems little danger of the enactment 
of any laws obnoxious to the advance- 
ment of women. 

On Friday and Saturday of last week 
mass meetings were held to oppose bills 
now pending which propose to give to the 
street railways powers which they do not 
at present possess. Both were well at- 
tended. Mr. John DeWitt Warner presid- 
ed, and there were addresses by a few 





women and many men. Mrs. Trautman, 








of the Health Protective Association, 
made a good speech, and resolutions were 
adopted protesting against the passage of 
the pending bills. A gratifying feature 
was that many prominent women were 
asked to give their names as signers of the 
call, an indication that their influence was 
valued. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
75 East 81st Street. 


The Woman's Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 








A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equa) 
suffrage. 


Epitors: | HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
*) ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


ASSISTANT | FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
Eprrors: | CATITARINE WILDE. 


SUBSCRIPTION, 
First year on trial to new subscribers, $1.50 
Three months on trial - 25 
Six Months - : - - - - 1.25 
Per Annum - - - - - 2.50 
Single copies - ° . : : 06 


Sample copies of the WomAn’s JOURNAL free 
on application. 


“The best source of information upon the wo- 
man question that I know.”—(Clara Barton. 


“It isan armory of weapons to all who are be.r- 
tling for the rights of humanity.’—Mary A, 
Livermore. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information ly ene what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do, It fs 
the oldest of the women’s papers now in exist 
ence, and has built up for itself a solid and un 
blemished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 





The “National Column” in the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association. 





TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any one getting up a club of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


3 Park Street, Bost»p, Mass. 


Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 





Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 

hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 

ares, and considerable common stock and farm 
ools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some paige | machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. R press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is aj] paid for. 


{T NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 
many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity, 
We need $50 ees to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments, 
and scientific apparatus, We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 


TRIP TO EUROPE. 


A strictly private party, limited to 15 
members, will leave New York June 27th, 
per North German Lloyd Line, visiting 
Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Germany (The 
Rhine), France and England. Duration of 
tour 77 days. For further information 
address Mks. VIRGINIA D. YOUNG, 

FarirRFAXx, S.C 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 








The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman. 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year. 


Send for specimen copy. 
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The Gilman School 


: Also Called 
for Girls od 


Resident pupils, $1,000, 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 


SQUARE Theatre. 


4a1 Tremont St. Teleph 977 T 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


t. Branob 





Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, APRIL 30. 


“OTHELLO.” 


Evenings, 15c., 25¢. 600 
Prices: | Watinese, 10c,, 25¢., BOe, 





SYMPHONY HALL 





Friday Evening 


Saturday Afternoon Sunday Evening 


APRIL 17, 18, 19 


CREATORE 


And His Italian Band. 


Evenings at 8, afternoon at 2.30. Popular 
prices, 50c., 75c., $1.00. Sale opens Monday, 
April 13, at 4.30. Jewett piano used. 





Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, w.at she has seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
bavirg a thorough knowledge of the English 
language, she is also qualitied to be Trans- 
lator and Instructor. 





PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


- Typical Life in Chile. 

. Reminiscences of Peru. 

. Cuba and the Cubans. 

The Land of the Incas. 

The Indians ofthc Western Slopes 
of the Andes. 

. Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 

The Four Liberators of South 
America. 
The first five Lectures can be illustrated 

by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 
9. The Spanish-American Woman 
asa riter. 
10. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
11. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 
in itself. 
12. Character,Culture,Mental Train- 


ing. 
13. The Efficacy of Thought Forces. 
14. Our Place in Evolution. 
15. Ethics of Race-Relationship. 
NEW LECTURES: 


Folk - Lore of the Toltees and the 
Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of the Incas. 


12 are 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
Spanish America, as well as on other subjects 
of vital interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap- 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rey. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Gov. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead, and others, Boston. 


NAHANT FISH MARKE] 


ESTABLISHED 1827 





Ihe Oldest Fish Market in Boston 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE Ne. 1873. 
JOHNSON & SMITH 


Now, Do Be Sure 


and don’t Songee 

Before the sweltering summer comes, 

And you begin to fuss and fret 
Because you cannot see a thing 

Through glasses thick with dust and sweat, 
To provide goongees and wife also 

ith the handiest, neatest, best thing yet 

To keep them bright and clean, you know; 

Your soiled ’kerchiefs won’t do, you bet. 








“Little Gem"? Eyeglass Cleaners 


are now sent postpaid for 15 cts,, reduced from 
25 cents. 3 for 36 cents. One or two-cent stamps 
No agents. Send 
direct to the inventor and manufacturer, 


JOHN YOUNGJOBN, 


will be taken in payment. 





293 Congress Street, Boston. 
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THE WORLD ASLEEP. 
BY RICHARD BURTON. 
Waking by night, a great and tender thought 
Rolled in upon my soul; I seemed to see { 
Millions of men of high and low degree, 
Women and children small—all overwrought 
With labor, sin or weakness, or distraught 
Through passion’s power—in deep tranquil- 
lity, 
Vi hb placid breasts, and breath that issued 
free, 
As if they lay at peace, regretting naught. 


And oh, it was a wonderful, wild sight, 

Those helpless forms of all God's creatures 
there, 

Worldlings and saints, alike as dove and 
dove, 

Resuming innocence and lost delight, 

All quieted and with sleep s magic fair, 

One in the Father's watch and ward of love. 

— Harper's. 





WHEN CALLS THE SPRING. 

BY EDNA KINGSLEY WALLACE. 
When calls the Spring. and warm winds 

blow, 

And winter-prisoned waters flow, 
Myself, from sorrow’s thrall set free, 
Walk with the brook through wood and lea, 
Where daffodils and violets grow. 


Down to the stream’s goal swift I go, 

Where waves swing idly to and fro,— 

Down to the large life of the sea— 
When calls the Spring. 


Gone is the sheath of Winter woe; 
Birth in my spirit whispers low,— 
The murmuring of things to be, 
The wonders that my soul shall see, 
The verities my heart shall know— 
When calls the Spring 
— The Critic. 
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DAYBREAK AT SEA. 
(Home Thoughts on the Pacific Ocean.) 





BY ALICE BUCKTON. 





Fair little heads, good-night, 
Each on its pillow white! 
My thoughts come visiting you all unknown, 
And trench a garden deep 
About the place of sleep, 
And wake the flowers that bloom at dusk 
alone: 


Lilies that sigh and move, 
Voices that call in love 
From hidden regions little known to-day,— 
Faces of friends to be, 
Shapes of Eternity 
That stand unseen about your hourly way 


Warm little hands, good-night! 
Meet in the dim starlight 
Hands that were late your own, and still shal) 
be! 
Brave little feet that stray, 
Though you forget all day, 
In dreams jour steps will come a-seeking 
me! 


Hush, little tongues, good-night! 
Yon flame that starts so bright 
Above the verge you call the Setting Sun! 
That sea’s a single tide, 
And earth is not so wide 
While setting sun and rising sun are one! 
—Saturday Review. 
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*Mr. McSwat as Cook. 

The McSwat household was thrown into 
temporary confusion by the sudden ad- 
journment, sine die, of the kitchen lady, a 
young woman of great force of character, 
who had learned of a place where the 
hours of work were shorter and the after- 
noons out longer and more frequent, and 
had gone to fill it. 

‘‘Now, L»belia,’? said Mr. McSwat, as 
they were preparing for the night, ‘‘if 
your headache isn’t any better in the 
morning, don’t you hurry about getting 
up. I can manage the breakfast.” 

“You! exclaimed Mrs. McSwat. 
“Why, Billiger, you don’t know any 
more about cooking breakfast than a 
hen!”’ 

“I'll show you,” he retorted. ‘We 
have buckwheat cakes every morning, 
don’t we? Well, you tell me how to man- 
age them, and if I don’t turn out as good 
an article of buckwheat cakes as you ever 
put into your system, I'll eat the griddle. 
What is the first thing you do?” 

“Well, if you are bound to try your 
hand at it—but you've got to promise one 
thing. Will you do exactly what I tell 
you?” 

“Of course I will. 
me for?’’ 

‘Then the first thing you do after you 
have got your fire all ready is to prepare 
the batter. It’s in the stone jar on the 
kitchen table. There’s always some left 
over after breakfast, and it leavens the 
batter for the next morning. Understand 
that?” 

“Anybody can understand that. Go 
on.”’ 

‘‘Well, I’ve fixed it for to-morrow morn- 
ing. All you will have to do will be to 
thin it, put in a little soda, salt, and New 
Orleans molasses—’’ 

‘What is the molasses for?” 

‘To make the cakes brown nicely.”’ 

‘What else?”’ 


What do you take 


find the greaser in the little sauce-dish 
by the batter jar. Don’t use too much 
grease—"’ 

“How do I thin the batter?”’ 

“I hadn’t forgotten that. You take a 
cup of warm water,—not hot, remember, 
—stir in a small teaspoonful of soda, 
about the same quantity of salt, pour it 
into the batter, stir it slowly a minute or 
two, add the molasses,—that’s in a fruit 
jar in the pantry,—and then bake a trial 
cake, If it lacks anything, you can tell 
what it is from the way it tastes. Can 
you remember all that?’’ 

“Remember all that!’ said Mr. Me- 
Swat, with crushing disdain. ‘*Do you 
call that anything to remember?”’ 
“There’s one thing more. You'll need 
the cake-turner. It is in the drawer of 
the kiichen table. Now do you think you 
can manage it?’’ 

His only reply was a soft snore. 

About six-thirty the next morning Mr. 
Billiger McSwat might have been seen in 
his great act of getting the breakfast. 

He lighted the gas range, hunted up the 
griddle, put it over the fire, and ap- 
proached the jar of batter. 

Rolling up his sleeves, he contemplated 
it in silence a moment, and then began 
business. 

The first thing he did, after hunting up 


greasing the griddle, was to fill a teacup 
with water from the boiler, which, provi- 
dentially, was still warm, and stir in a 
heaping tablespoonful of soda. 

“I think that’s the quantity she pre- 
scribed,’’ he said, cheerfully. “If it isn’t 
enough, I can put in more.” 

Then he added a tablespoonful of salt, 
a teaspoonful of New Orleans molasses, 
and poured the mixture into the batter 
jar. 

He stirred the batter fiercely. It foamed 
up at once, and ran out over the top of 
the jar. 

“She mixed up too much of the blamed 
stuff,’ he muttered, stirring it still more 
vigorously, 

By this time the kitchen was filling 
with smoke. 

Concluding that the griddle was hot 
enough, he hastily lifted the jar, carried 
it to the stove, and poured a quantity of 
the batter out on the smoking griddle 
through the spout on the side of the jar. 
There was a tremendous sizzle. 

“You bet it’s hot enough!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘Now where’s the blooming 
cake-turner?"’ 

He could not find it. 
‘Never mind,”’ he said. 
mother use a caseknife.”’ 
When he had secured a caseknife, it ap- 
peared to be high time to turn the cake. 
On the upper side it looked dry and yel- 
lowish. But the cake stuck. He sawed 
the knife under it with desperate haste, 
however, and finally gut it over,--in sec- 
tions,—a blackened, frazzled, discourag- 
ing semblance of a buckwheat cake. 

“I don’t believe it needs any cooking 
on that side,’’ he said, scraping it off the 
griddle and slapping it on a plate. 

“This,’’ he continued, with a ferocious 
grin, ‘‘is the ‘trial cake’ she was talking 
about.’’ 

He tasted it. 

“Ye gods!”’ 

It was all he said. 

And then Mr. McSwat took that jar of 
buckwheat batter, carried it out to the 
alley and emptied it into the garbage-box. 
Five minutes later he appeared at the 
foot of the stairway running up from the 
front hall. 

‘‘Lobelia!’’ he shouted, ‘‘that batter of 
yours got spoiled last night! I’m going 
to the meat market for a steak.’’—Chicago 
Tribune. 


“I’ve seen my 
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MUNICIPAL HOUSEKEEPING. 

Dr. Sarah Siewers of Cincinnati spoke 
at the National Suffrage Convention on 
‘‘Men’s and Women’s Votes the Only 
True Basis of Reform.’’ She said: 

The city needs both to make it a fit 
place for our children to grow up in. 
Man needs his helpmeet in the city house- 
keeping as sadly as in the home house- 
keeping. We have all seen what a forlorn 
place a home is without a mother. A 
city with its mothers disfranchised can 
never be a wholesome or a safe place for 
the young and inexperienced to enter the 
struggle fur a livelihood. Men are so pre- 
occupied and absorbed in business that 
the management of city affairs is left al- 
most entirely to politicians. 

New York women have shown what 
can be done in a city without the ballot in 
defeating Tammany, but with the ballot 
they could have done this with infinitely 
lees labor; and Mayor Low would not 
have refused their request to name a wo- 
man school inspector. After his acknowl- 
edgment that he could not have been 
elected without their aid, he had the ap- 
pointment of 47 members of the School 
Board, and refused to appoint any wom- 
en, because he had to give the places to 





‘Have your griddle on the fire. You'll 


voters. Can any one but a teacher con- 


the necessary groceries in the pantry and |, 


ceive what a privation this has been to 
the women teachers and the schoolgirls of 
New York City? Does not every one 
commiserate the family that has no moth- 
er to see after its wants and must depend 
on the father only? In like measure the 
school children and teachers are deprived 
of their birthright, who depend on exclu- 
sively male school boards. 

The Cincinnati schools were not cleaned 
last summer, because the Board had not 
money enough left or wanted to save the 
money, and the teachers and children had 
to go back to last year’s dirt and microbes 
in September. Would women tolerate 
such mismanagement? 

Women need the municipal ballot for 
self-protection, self-preservation, and edu- 
cation. Many women are easily intimi- 
dated by police authority because they do 
not know that they have any rights, or 
how to protect themselves. Women are 
often arrested, dragged through police 
courts, and sent to workhouses and jails 
unjustly. This article is one of the mild- 
est of three clipped from our daily papers 
in one week, showing how women are in- 
timidated: 

I noticed in Friday’s paper that one 
Douglas Marquis of Covington had abused 
his wife and driven her from home with a 
pistol, and she had obtained work in this 
city, on Sixth Street. When he had lo- 
cated her, Le applied to the police officers 
at Central station tu have his wife arrest- 
ed. Officer Gramke accompanied Mar- 
quis, who was in such a violent temper 
that he attempted to seize his wife by the 
throat as soon as he saw her. She was 
armed with a heavy whip, and tried to 
defend herself, but the officer disarmed 
her and took them both to the Central 
station. As she declined to have anything 
further to do with her husband, she was 
given the alternative of going with him or 
being locked up. Is it possible that our 
laws are so unjust that they will uphold 
aman in such brutality towards the wo- 
man he has sworn to cherish and protect, 
and threaten her with jail for trying to 
support and defend herself? Or have 
these officers overstepped their authority? 
In either case, why should such items ap- 
pear asa matter of course, without com- 
ment? Why was not the man locked up 
for making a disturbance and trying to 
use violence? Is this all tbe protection 
the law gives to woman, who is told that 
she has all the necessary protection and 
does not need a voice in law-making or 
executing? If so, the Jaw and not the 
woman is accountable when she takes af- 
fairs into her own hands and avenges her 
own wrongs. 

Our police would have to attend to 
duty; for women have time to see much 
that escapes the eye of the man of busi- 
ness, 

If men's and women’s votes controlled 
the city, women would be treated more 
courteously and fairly than they now are. 
One woman in Cincinnati, whose hus- 
band became delirious from illness and 
escaped from the house in the night, fol- 
lowed him until she saw a policeman; she 
begged him to assist her in getting her 
husband bome; but he, though a stranger, 
turned upon her and said that ‘‘the likes 
of her was enough to drive any man from 
home,” and refused to assist her. If she 
had been protected by the ballot, she 
could not have been insulted by a public 
servant with impunity. 

It would be a great education to many 
women to have the municip4) ballot, for 
with their sphere of usefulness extended, 
their interest would give them a knowl- 
edge of their surroundings that cannot 
come by asking their husbands at home, 
as St. Paul advised. A man and his 
wife were reading the morning paper 
at the breakfast table, when she said, 
“John, here it says that two men were 
suffocated by gas in a sewer. What do 
they want with gas in a sewer?”’ He said, 
‘To see with, of course. Du you suppose 
they have windows in them?’’ This is a 
fair sample of the information many wom- 
en get at home. 

If men’s and women’s votes controlled 
the cities, we would have a police matron 
in every police station and jail. For wom- 
en to be searched for concealed weapons 
or stolen goods by men is degrading to 
both sexes. Think of the horror of a lone 
woman being thrust into a jail or station- 
house among criminals and policemen, 
where no woman can be near to protect 
or sustain her! 

Since so many men are slaves to their 
party prejudices, women could at least 
vote independently for the best men and 
measures, instead of being dictated to by 
partisan bosses 

With the municipal ballot in the hands 
of women, the despoilers and polluters of 
youth would receive a prompt and effect- 
ive check that they do not receive to-day. 
These people should be treated as insane, 
and kept where they could do no more 
harm I once heard a noted Southern 
evangelist say that if prisons and work- 
houses got their deserts we would miss 
many a familiar face off the streets. The 
same may be said of asylums and hospi- 
tals; for drunkenness and lechery are 
forms of insanity, and should be recog- 
nized as such. They are often more dan- 
gerous to public welfare than many other 





forms, causing the loss of life, and worse 


Drunkards should be sent to reforma- 
tories when it is found that they cannot 
control their appetite for drink, for they 
are a menace to public welfare as much as 
are other insane persons. Iowa has one. 
A patient of mine was shot and killed by 
her husband while insane from drink. We 
do not restrain these people until the deed 
is done that brands them as criminals to 
be punished instead of unfortunates to be 
restrained and treated. 

Those poor perverted human beings 
who shock communities by their awful 
crimes against women and girls could be 
rendered perfectly harmless, and docile 
as oxen, by proper medical treatment, 
without lessening their usefulness as 
citizens and workers; thereby saving 
the State from committing deliberate 
murder to rid the community of their 
menace; but men’s and women’s votes are 
needed to bring it about. 

If women had the ballot they would 
work to secure home rule for cities, for 
they would see the absurdity of asking 
the permission of every legislator in the 
State to allow a city to purchase or con- 
struct what it wanted and was willing to 
pay for. As well consult all the people 
in your ward when you wish to make 
some household improvement. Very few 
men, or women either, seem to know the 
reason for this, but many towns refuse to 
become incorporated to avoid having the 
State Legislature manage their home af- 
fairs. Women should inform themselves 
on this subject, and a very interesting 
book is one by Prof. Parsons of Boston 
University Law School—‘'The City for the 
Peopie.”’ 

The smoke nuisance will never be 
abated until women’s votes: combine with 
men’s votes. In Cincinnati the smoke and 
soot cause the destruction of all beauty 
in buildings and furnishings, and cause 
endless and hopeless slavery for women 
who endeavor to keep their homes bright 
and fit to live in. Would women with the 
municipal ballot endure all this, and keep 
on paying a large salary to a smoke in. 
spector? Since men are not housekeep- 
ers, they do not realize the importance of 
this harassing condition in its effects on 
the disposition, temper, happiness, and 
even the religion and morality of women. 
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LIBERTY—MALE AND FEMALE. 





(Address of Dr. Henry Dixon Bruns at the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention. 

Mrs. President and Members of the Con- 
vention: I take it that lam here to-night 
as a man, and a possessor of the suffrage, 
to give some reason for my conviction 
that the same privilege should be extend- 
ed tu your sex; asa friend of your cause 
to make, if I am able, some slight sugges- 
tions worthy to be followed in pursuit of 
your object; and, perhaps, as a citizen, to 
add my voice to the chorus that bids you 
welcome to this old Latin city by the 
giant river. 

During the course of this Convention 
you will, doubtless, hear rehearsed the 
whole argument in favor of woman suf- 
frage, and listen many times to the refu- 
tation of its trite negations. 

Therefore, I shall leave it to abler and 
fairer lips than mine to reply to the some- 
what shopworn proposition that ‘ta wo- 
man’s place is at home’’; that ‘‘women 
are too emotional and sentimental to be 
entrusted with the ballot’’; that ‘‘they are 
already adequately represented by their 
fathers, brothers, and husbands’’; that 
“the unity of the family would be im- 
paired,’’ et id omne genus. 

I have confidence enough in woman’s 
wit to feel assured, aye, and information 
enough to know, that she has time and 
time again gibbeted these hoary sophisms 
and left them hauging in the public gaze, 
such sorry spectacles as daws would hard- 
ly peck at. As to the general philosophi- 
cal and logical presentation of the case, 
one needs no great degree of modesty to 
feel that when the ink had dried upon 
John Stuart Mill’s immortal essay on 
‘*Liberty,’’ the last word had been ut- 
tered and the brief closed beyond hope of 
bettering or fear of refutation. Sure of 
the inspiration of genius, or utterly un- 
conscious of his own limitations, must be 
he who would meet upon his own ground 
the man without whose name the history 
of neither liberty nor logic can now be 
written. 

So, putting aside for the present all 
other arguments, I am content to rest my 
belief upon the simplest principles of jus- 
tice and a naked love of democratic free- 
dom. By what authority, I would ask, 
does man hold his commission to keep in 
thrall the other half of humanity? Not, 
mark you, a wild or savage mviety, as yet 
unfitted by moral or intellectual evolution 
to breathe the larger air of political free- 
dom, but a half that is his inseparable 
companion, the partaker of his daily 
bread, the sharer of his life in all its 

phases—nay, much more—its very source 
and destiny—the mothers, wives, and 
daughters of his race. Look up and down 
the perspective of the ages and the eye of 





reason shall rest upon but a single cause; 


in the beginning man was bigger of bone 
and burlier in muscle than his mate, and 
use and wont have consecrated the brut. 
ish inequality into law. It is the chief 
glory of advancing civilization, however, 
to substitute the rule of right for the tyr. 
anny of might, to raise up the weak, and 
to give to the minority a just protection, 
So now the old brute force is disguised 
under a new veneer of courtesy. We hear 
much of keeping woman in her exalted 
station; of preserving her unspotted from 
the mire of politics. Chivalry is the shib. 
boleth! 

Far be from me to disparage by one 
word “that unbought grace of life,’’ ‘‘that 
chastity of honor which felt a stain like a 
wound,’ and which now breasts alone the 
swift current of an all-engulfing commer. 
cialism! But who cannot afford a sneer 
at a chivalry which laughs at the object of 
its devotion behind her back, keeps her 
standing when she should sit, swindles 
her in the marts, lives in idleness on her 
earnings, takes from her her good name 
and her children in the courts, and then, 
keeping her on a plane with its idiots and 
its felons, refuses her the common meang 
of self-defense? Frankly, I have no faith 
in this plea of chivalry. If they who ad. 
vance it were sincere in their protesta- 
tions, how could they consent tbat al] 
which is loveliest and best in character 
and morals should be excluded from di- 
rect influence on the public life? No, 
men deceive themselves; behind this pre- 
tence a deep-rooted conceit of their own 
intellectual superiority has supplanted the 
old masculine pride in the physical. 

But granting that, considering the 
whole, men are superior to women in 
intellectual ability, | adhere to the belief 
that the emotions, far more than the in- 
tellect, shape character and action; and 
viewing a multitude of the men whom we 
have admitted to the suffrage, I feel sure 
of their inferiority in every way to a host 
of women we have excluded. 

I submit that this distrust of feminine 
ability is far from the chivalry of the 
chevalier who sings as he rides: 

‘ My wife, Gertrude honest and gay, 

Laughs when you talk of surrendering. Nay, 

She's better counsellors; what counsel 
they ?”’ 

Or that of our fathers, who went to war, 
leavicg in complete trust their fie.ds and 
their fortunes tu the care of their wives 
and daughters. 


No, I can conceive of but one watch- 
word for a free people. It is written be- 
tween every line of our own Cunstitution, 
and underlies the institutes of every lib- 
eral government: Equal 1ights and oppor- 
tunities for all; special privileges to none; 
understanding by this that the govern- 
ment shall protect all in the enjoyment of 
their natural rights,—life, liberty, aud the 
pursuit of happiness,—and that all who 
measure up to a certain standard silall 
have a voice in shaping the policy and 
choosing the agents of the government 
under which they live. Casting about for 
such a standard, I can imagine nove bet- 
ter than that now accepted by a majority 
(I believe) of the American people, name- 
ly, evidence of intelligence in the posses- 
sion of a certain degree of education, and 
of character, evidenced by the acquire- 
ment of a modicum of property and the 
payment of a minimum tax. It was for 
regulation of the suffrage in this manner 
that I contended in our Constitutional 
Convention of 1898, together with the ad- 
mission to the privilege of all women pos- 
sessing the same qualifications. I still 
believe that this would have afforded the 
best solution of our peculiar difficulties, 
and have spared us the un-American sub- 
terfuge of ‘‘mother tongue”’’ and ‘“‘grand- 
father’’ clauses. I should tell you that if 
a vote could have been taken immediately 
after the notable address made by your 
distinguished president before the Con- 
vention, I feel confident that women, 
properly qualified, would have been ad- 
mitted to the suffrage in this State. But 
twenty-four hours had to pass before the 
question could be considered, and in that 
time the politicians were able to rally 
their disorganized forces. 

Then arose, in miniature, new Cervantes 
and laughed our chivalry away. We were 
told how shameful it would be to seek 
refuge behind the petticoats and votes of 
our women; dire predictions of peace dis- 
turbances between wives and cooks and 
mothers-in-law and prominent politicians 
harried our souls; again ‘‘chivalry’’ was 
sounded as with a trumpet, and before 
that blast the walls of logic, of justice, 
and of liberty fell down and crumbled into 
dust. And what further? When, a few 
days after, Senator Lawrason—for to him 
the women of Louisiana owe their modi- 
cum of self government — proposed the 
ordinance permitting women taxpayers to 
vote on all questions ‘‘submitted to the 
taxpayers, as such,’’ the same men who 
had rejected equal suffrage adopted it, 80 
deep was the sub-consciousness of the 
justice of your cause. 

But oh! what a masterpiece of mascu- 
line logic and masculine justice was here! 





Did the massy male minds of our Solons 
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fail to see the true meaning of their act? 
Was it reserved for the frothy feminine 
jptellect to perceive that the adoption of 
this provision gave away the whole case 
of their antagonists? If the woman tax- 
payer has a just right to vote upon the 
jmposition of a new tax, has she none in 
choosing the agents by whom the old 
taxes are to be expended? If she should 
pave a voice in deciding upon the imposi- 
tion of the tax, by what strain of reason- 
ing can she be justly deprived of saying 
how and by whom the tax shall be ex- 
pended? Does not every act of the gov- 
eroment affect either directly or indirectly 
the value of her property? And if it be 
honest to permit her to vote for or against 
the laying of a new tax because it affects 
her property’s value, is it not dishonest to 
deny ber a vote in the selection of public 
officers whose every action will likewise 
affect its worth? But why prolong the 
argument? To state the proposition is to 
demonstrate its truth. 

Now, will you permit me to drop two 
hints as to the conduct of your cause? 
The first is: Keep ever in your mind that 
the professional politician is your implac- 
ableeuemy. This, in the nature of thiogs, 
he must be, for he never fights fairly, or 
rather his idea of fairness in politics is 
crystallized in the motto: ‘All's fair in 
love and war.” 
a process for ascertaining the will of the 
majority, but a battle to be won by any 
strategy whose mancuvres do not end 
within the walls ofa penitentiary. Among 
legitimate means he classes exclusion 
from the electorate of all he believes him- 
self unable to control, and vice versa. 
Hence his never slackened struggle against 
the adoption of fair and impartial election 
laws; a struggle which, in this State, has 
terminated for the nonce in embedding in 
our constitution an article (Art. 197, Sec. 
$) which permits a man unable to write 


, or speak our language to register; and 


another (Art. 212) even worse, requiring 
the use in our elections of the machine- 
distorted, falsely socalled Australian 
ballot bearing party devices. Now the 
machine politician knows that yours 
would be @ most uninfluenceable vote. 
You do not spend much time in clubs, 
you do not loaf on street corners, you do 
not frequent bar-rooms. He knows that 
he could not ‘‘get at’’ you; therefore he 
will never consent to your enfranchise- 
ment until compelled by the gathering 
force of public opinion; then, as usual, 
he will probably undergo a sudden change 
of heart and be found in the fore-front of 
your line of battle. Do not then waste 
more time upon him than by the nature 
of the case you are compelled to do. 
Rely not upon wise and eloquent appeals 
to legislatures and conveutions. If com- 
posed of a majority of the machine’s en- 
gineers and firemen, you are certain to 
find them like unto the adder, that stop- 
peth his ears with dust and hearkeneth 
not to the voice of the charmer, charm she 
never so wisely. It is in the campaigns 
for the election of the legislative bodies 
that you should marshal your forces and 
use to the full the all-sufficient influence 
with which your antagonists credit you. 
Secure the election of men who do nut 
give up to party all that was meant for 
mankind, ana your pleas are not so likely 
to be made in vain. 

In the second place. allow me to sug- 
gest that you at all times give prime em- 
phasis to the fact that to-day all over the 
Civilized world women vote. The most 
unfair advantage taken by the opponents 
of woman suffrage, either through a crass 
ignorance that refuses to be enlightened, 
or through wilful perversion, is their in- 
sistence upon a treatment of the subject 
as though it were still a matter of ab- 
stract speculation, and that its transfer- 
ence to the realm of the actual would be 
followed by nameless consequences to 
society, the family and the sexes. Spread 
broadcast therefore the information that 
infour or five of the United States and 
throughout the widespread federation of 
Australia women vote on equal terms with 
men; that in the United Kingdom, whose 
institutions, habits, and customs most re- 
semble our own, women possess all but 
the parliamentary suffrage; and yet no 
traveller from those bournes reports the 
fulfillment of the fell prophesies of the 
anti-suffragists. Din this into the public 
ear; refuse to consider seriously any ar- 
gument that does not accept it as an es- 
tablished premise; for in these United 
States, whose people claim to be the most 
enlightened upon earth, the ignorance of 
these elementary facts is wonderful. 

Finally, let me say my word of welcome. 
It has always seemed to me as indelicate 
ina representative as in an individual to 
dwell too fulsomely upon his people's 
perfections, But 
“Spring, with that nameless pathos in the air 
hat comes with all things fair, 

Is with us once again,” 

and surely I may bid you to enjoy our 
‘almy temperature, our budding gardens 
and the mocking bird's song, whose echo 
the Southern naturalist, poet and musi- 
tan have made to be beard around the 
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To him an election is not | 


world. I may bespeak for you the com- 
mon courtesy which has led a new and 
already distinguished citizen to declare 
New Orleans the sweetest mannered city 
on earth, and I can hope that if we do not 
mete out to you the sunshine we are wont 
at this season to bestow upon our guests 
from our skies, you will fied it in our 
faces and our hearts. I know you will 
find here a community of women who, 
whether they sympathize with your aspi- 
‘rations or not, will greet with you a 
| charming hospitality, and of men who, 
| though they may not vote for you, it is 
still no more figure of speech to say would 
die for you. 

On the other hand, I hope we may learn 
from you the fairness and justness of 
your cause, and that man can never sink 
nor woman be brought down by an adjust- 
ment of their rights upon an equal plane; 
that all which ennobles, dignifies and 
strengthens the fairer and the weaker sex 
must cast a reflected virtue on the ruder 
| and the stronger. I understand that you 
| have been moved to hold this convention 
here by consideration of the measure of 
citizenship already granted to women in 
this State and by the noble use to which 
these liberties were first put in this city. 
You have done well; for the spectacle of 
many intelligent Americans earnestly 
seeking the high privilege we enjoy so 
easily as almost to have lost conscious- 
ness of its value, should act like some 
healthy tonic on our blood. For I must 
tell you that the men of Louisiana are 
held in the grasp of a political trust, to 
which the worst of the commercial com- 
binations is like a spring lamb to a raven- 
ing tiger. In the last State convention of 
my party, two candidates who had ful- 
filled all democratic usages by going be- 
fore the public and expressing their views, 
were swept aside, and a man whose ambi- 
tion had never been breathed into the ears 
of the people was chosen for the governor- 
ship. And worse remains behind. Shortly 
after that convention it was asserted by 
at least one newspaper that the oligarchy 
which rules our political destinies had at 
the same time named the yet-four-years- 
removed successor to the office. Two or 
three weeks agu the open secret was di- 
vulged. The public man whom these 
journals had designated was nominated at 
a meeting held in the second city of the 
State, and until now no one has been 
named in opposition. 

So we need your inspiriting example. 
Indeed, it seems to me that wherever I 
look over our country, we need the help 
of every faithful citiz>n in holding up the 
arms of liberty while the battle goes on 
for the preservation of our common heri- 
tage to our joint heirs—our children. 

1, for one, would welcome you and hail 
your coming as a harbinger of that not 
in possible millennium, when, following 
in our footsteps, all civilized peoples of 
this earth shall be joined in the long, in- 
extinguishable aspiration after freedom— 
men and women in , 

“One equal temper of heroic hearts 





To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield ” 
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WOMEN VOTERS’ SALE. 

A sale will be held by the Independent 
Women Voters, Park Street Church Ves- 
try, Boston, opening at 5 P. M., Monday, 
April 27, and closing at 10 P. M., Thurs- 
day, the 30th. Articles of every kind, 
both useful and ornamental, are desired, 
sheets, pillow slips, aprons, night-shirts, 
night dresses, towels, etc. The candy 
table desires donations of home-made 
candies, lemons, and sugar. The café, 
under the charge of Mrs. Mary J. Gorham, 
will furnish good home cooking from 
11.30 A. M. to 2 P. M. and 56 to 8 P. M. 
Admission to café free. Admission to 
Sale, 10 cents; family ticket, 50 cents. 
Articles for the Sale may be left at the 
Headquarters, Room 31, 36 Bromfield St., 
Boston. 











A PORTFOLIO OF RARE VIEWS. 


Thirty-three magnificent reproductions 
of photographic views of various scenes 
along the Fitchburg Division of the Boston 
and Maine Railroad is what the new port- 
folio consists of. The delightful pano- 
ramic scenery of the Hoosac Country and 
Deerfield Valley, the dashing waterfalls 
and towering mountains are all aptly por- 
trayed in this new addition to the Boston 
and Maine’s Art Library. 
This book is entitled ‘‘The Charles 
River to the Hudson,” and will be mailed 
to any address upon receipt of six cents 
in stamps by the General Passenger De- 
partment, Boston and Maine Railroad, 
Boston, 

The complete set, consisting of the other 
five portfolios, and this new one, will be 
mailed upon receipt of thirty-six cents. 








Large, Pleasant Rooms 
AND 
EXCELLENT TABLE BOARD 
MAY BE OBTAINED AT 
467 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 





Near College Grounds. 
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INCREASE OF MEMBERSHIP. 


[Recommendations from the Chairman of the Committee on Increase of Member- 
ship of the National American Woman Suffrage Association. } 





These recommendations grow out of the conviction that in the progress of our 
cause the ‘argument of numbers’’ has become the one great requisite for our success; 
and therefore the increase of membership should be the leading object of local 
Suffrage Associations. 

All of us who have helped in appeals for recognition of our demands, whether it 
be to Congress, Constitutional Conventions, Legislatures, or any other political 
bodies, have learned that politicians say they are ready to concede our claims as soon 
as we can prove that we have sufficient public opinion on our side to uphold them in 
so doing. Anti-suffragists also publicly base their chief opposition on the ground of 
the smallness of our numbers. 

It is natural that opposition should centre around an objection which has no 
moral force; since, in a government founded upon the principles that ours is, the 
rightfulness of the claims of women to sbare in political freedom cannot but be 

mitted by loyal minds For we are not advocating any new doctrine; we only 
stand firmly on the grand principles of the Declaration of Independence of our fore- 
fathers. All we claim is that, in the evolution of society, the time has come to in- 
clude women in their application. Even inculcating the principles upon which we 
stand does not rest upon us. They are rooted in the hearts of our people. If any 
deny their application to women, the burden of proof falls upon those who deny, not 
upon us who affirm them. 

At the same time, by parity of reasoning, it does devolve upon us to show that 
public opinion is emerging from the unreadiness of the past, and that women are able 
and willing to assume the rights and duties of full citizenship. Hence, as practical 
people, it behooves us to meet the situation that confronts us by the very practical 
‘argument of numbers.’’ Even now, if we could marshal all our sympathizers, we 
would present a force before which opposition would yield. But only those who join 
our Association put themselves in a position to be counted on our side; and so far we 
have not enrolled more than one per cent. of the number at which a conservative 
estimate places our sympathizers. It seems necessary to revise our methods of 
organization, so as to focalize a vastly larger proportion of the sentiment which we 
know to be in our favor. 

The chairman of this Committee advises that the requirements of membership in 
local Suffrage Associations shall be simplified, so as to throw no duties upon the 
individual who does not care to assume them, except those which cannot be dele- 
gated. All other necessary ones for maintaining organization should be performed by 
ofticial members, with such aid from the others as may be given of free will. An 
analysis shows that there is but one duty that cannot be delegated to officers; and 
that is to “stand up and be counted’’ by subscribing to our principles and paying 
annual dues. 

The chairman recommends, therefore: 

That local clubs adopt this simple requirement as the sole obligation of unofficial 
members; with the understanding that, to spare the treasurer the feeling of importu- 
nity, the member agrees that the dues are to be asked for each year. 

Also, That the duties of local officers shall be simplified. Where there is diffi- 
culty in maintaining frequent meetings, only one meeting annually, for the election 
of officers and the transaction of other business, shall be obligatory. The officers 
shall collect the dues; and all of them, especially the treasurer, should be strongly 
imbued with a sense of the dignity and importance of this duty, since, without a 
careful collection of dues, all the efforts of the club to increase the “argument of 
numbers” will be thwarted. 

The officers should coéperate as far as possible with the plans of the State and 
National Associations. Of course, they may undertake any other meetings or work 
they may desire and consider feasible with the resources they have at hand; but they 
should direct their chief activity to increasing the membership, In doing this, or 
any other work, they may freely ask aid from unofficial members; taking care to be 
moderate in their expectations, and to use tact in asking what is likely to be con- 
genial to the person asked; and also remembering that the member so asked is per- 
fectly free to decline. 

To promote mutual helpfulness between the State and local associations, it is rec- 
ommended: 

That State officers shall keep in touch with local clubs by quarterly or monthly 
letters, constantly inculcating that increasing membership is their most indispensable 
service. 

That they shall maintain work for education and agitation by a vigorous use of 
the newspaper press, under the superintendeney of the National Press Committee; by 
a systematic distribution of literature; and by sending a speaker and organizer at 
least once a year, and as much oftener as practicable, throughout the State. In these 
efforts they should ask the codperation of the officers of the local clubs, as far as 
practicable. 

Experience has shown that in many small communities valuable clubs can be organ- 
ized and kept alive by means of these simple requirements, which could not exist if 
greater demands were made. 

At this time no suggestions are made whereby clubs can increase their numbers. 
In small communities, personal invitations to join from friend to friend may be all 
that can advantageously be attempted. In larger places, where a greater number of 
workers can be enlisted, clubs can extend their efforts in many ways. This committee 
hopes to publish from time to time a series of suggestions and approved methods for 
the help of clubs desiring them, It is only urged that it should always be held clearly 
in mind that unofficial members may decline to do anything except to fulfill the one 
stipulated requirement of membership, and yet be entirely loyal to the Association. 
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FORM UF SEQU&ST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
he woman suffrage papers 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 


tors of the Woman’s JournAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 


be applied by such Proprietors, potato: and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support of 
improvement of the paper, and the promotioa 
of the principles which it advocates. 
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Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625, 


The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 


HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. tol P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6 30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.80 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
matioo regarding women’s public work 
in Austvalia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wisb to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 

to WomAn’s SPHERE, in money order, to 
MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 


Melbourue, Australia. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I cap 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New Yors 


Bounp VoLumMEs oF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 








CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CONs 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 
Leave Boston and New pagens points eve 





Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 


Scenic Route. 


Southern Route leaves Boston every Morday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 


These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
nger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 

that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 

information and new map, sent free. Address 

I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A.. Chicago Ill. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 


kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These !saflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, 


Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Phillips 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 


testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M- 





Increase of Membership of N. A. W. 


W.S. A.,6 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

There is no treat so enjoyable as an in- 
tellectual treat. It was our pleasure to 
have Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden with us 
April 7. She gave an address in Lewis 
Hall under the auspices of the P. E. Club 
and the W. C. T. U. The day was stormy, 
but the downpouring did not dampen the 
enthusiasm of many members and friends 
of both organizations, who came out in 
encouraging numbers. And those who 
braved the weather felt amply repaid. 
Mrs. Fessenden gave plain, common-sense 
argument with convincing logic and elo 
quence, 

Mrs. Fessenden spoke of schoo! suf- 
frage, and showed the women their duty 
in this direction. She told of the work- 
ings of schoo! suffrage in Boston, and 
could not see why more interest was not 
manifested by the women voters of Meri- 
den. She was informed by the president 
of the P. E. Club, Mrs, Frances W. Ham- 
mond, that the apathy of the women was 
due to the fact that since the consolida- 
tion of schools in the city, the candidates 
for the school board on the Republican and 
Democratic tickets were virtually elected, 
and consequently the women felt it use- 
less to go to the polls when their votes 
counted for nothing. Mrs, Fessenden 
doubted if the present method was strict- 
ly legal, and urged the women to investi- 
gate. The town of Meriden, or, to specify 
more fully, the progressive clubs need 
women like Mrs. Fessenden to enthuse 
‘“‘with intelligent thioking and reaso»ing”’ 
others into greater activity in asserting 
their rights. To sit down supinely and 
wait for a betterment of conditi ns or to 
allow others to do what we should do 
ourselves was not in accordance with Mrs. 
Fessenden’s ideas. Her strong personal- 
ity and clear reasoning made an impres- 
sion on her audience, and I believe good 
results will accrue from her visit to 
Meriden, 

The hearing upon the tax-paying bill, 
*‘An Act Conferring upon Women Tax 
payers the Right to Vote in City, Town, 
Brough, and School District Meetings,”’ 
was held in the House of Representatives 
at Hartford, April 8. The House was 
cailed to order by the chairman of the 
Suffrage Committee at 2.15 P. M. Mrs. 
Isabella Beecher Hooker presided at the 
hearing, and with her on the platform 
were Mrs. S. S, Fessenden, Miss Frances 
Ellen Burr and Mrs. E. D. Bacon of Hart 
ford, and Mrs, Cynthia Warren of Collins- 
ville. The weather continued unpropi 
tious, yet the rain did not prevent a good- 
ly number from being present, and at 2.30 

the House had quite a feminine appear 
ance, even though scattered here and 
there were members of the House and 
Senate, ready to champion or criticize the 
bill, There was only one thing to mar 
the serenity of the occasion. A few of 
the masculine sex forgot their best behav- 
ior, and smoked in the presence of ladies 
without consulting their wishes. But 
when the bill was read, an appendix was 
added, ‘Please do not smoke.’’ The re- 
quest was immediately complied with. 


was equally interested with her husband 
and sons in having good men in office, io 
having good roads and pure water. Mrs, 
Warren spoke with an earnestness that 
was convincing, and was well applauded. 
Mrs. Hooker told of the large majority of 
men a8 compared with women incarcerat- 
in our State prison and county jail, and 
said, ‘‘We have to put our protectors in 
jail, and then pay for their keeping.’’ 
(Mrs. Fessenden, previous to this, had 
told of being in the House the last week, 
when a criminal who had been put in jail 
for stealing a pair of trousers had the 
right of franchise restored to him.) Mrs. 
Hooker also told how women vote in Ire- 
land without any disorder. The whole 
House was deeply attentive. Dr. Bowen, 
of Woodstock, spoke briefly, saying he 
believed the cause a just one, and could 
| see no reason why the bill should not be 
passed, 
Some others spoke in favor, whose 
names I did not ascertain. One gray- 
haired man paid a glowing tribute to the 
illustrious name of Hooker, and thought 
that for the sake of the Hookers, who 
| had done so much for progress in the 
early history of Hartford, the bill should 
be passed. Mr. Angus, of Hartford, 
made stirring remarks. His boys, he ex- 
plained, were all girls, and he was zealous 
for their welfare, believing them as capa- 
ble as his neighbors’ boys to fulfil the 
duties of good citizenship. 

An opportunity was given for oppo- 
nents to speak, but none responded. 

According to my observation, the speak- 
ers made a good impression, but I cannot 
prophesy the result. It is a just bill, and 
there ought not to be any unjust decision. 
The hearing for the woman factory in- 
spector bill was to be held next day. 

(Mrs.) A, A. TRUESDELL, 
State Press Supt. 


LOUISIANA. 

The Era Club of New Orleans held an 
enthusiastic meeting on April 4. The 
Picayune says: ‘Indeed, the Club had 
cause for the rejoicing evident in voice, 
speech and manner, for not only had it 
just completed one of the most successful 
conventions ever held in connection with 
the suffrage movement, but it had appli- 
cations for membership from eighty of the 
most prominent women of this city, who 
have become converts to the cause through 
the eloquent arguments they heard dur- 
ing the conveation. Again, the Club had 
cause for rejoicing, for they have come 
out of the convention with flying colors 
financially as well, $3120 remaining in the 
treasury after all expenses had been 
paid.”’ 

Votes of thanks were passed to a large 
number of persons who had helped to 
make the convention a success, and to 
the press of the city, especially the Pica- 
yune, the Item and the Harlequin for gra- 
cious editorials. 

The Finance Committee, Mrs. Evelyn 
Ordway, chairman, reported that $861.15 
had been cullected to defray the expenses 
of the convention, $741.10 had been ex- 
pended, and there remained $120.06 to the 
credit of the treasury. 

The Picayune says: 











The first to speak in favor of the bill 
was Mr. Whiting of Ansonia, who had to 
leave on an early train and was granted | 
the right of way. He spoke in a spirited 
manner, and received hearty applause. 
Mr. Wells of Newington. member of the 
Legis!ature, spoke io favor of the bill, and 
quoted from Blackstone as to the status 
of women 70 years agu. 

Mrs. Fessenden spoke in the clear, lucid 
manner characteristic of her—a manner 
that carries weight with her hearers. 
Miss Frances Ellen Burr was the next 
speaker. She referred to her brother, 
Mr. A. Burr, former editor of the Times, 
who, although conservative, saw the right 
of full suffrage, and at the time when Mrs. 
Lucy Stone aud Mr. Henry B. Blackwell 
were guests under his roof he drew up a 
bill for presidential suffrage and sent it to 
the Legislature. 

At this point, the chairman of the 
Suffrage Committee asked which of the 
States now had full suffrage. Mrs. Hooker 
graphically related how Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, and Utah gave women equal 
privileges with men, and how the women 
of Wyoming had voted for thirty-three 
years. 

Mrs. Cornelia B. Forbes, State W. C. T. 
U. president, who had expected to be 
present and was unavoidably detained, 
sent a written statement that four thou- 
sand members of that organization were 
in favor of the bill. 

Mrs. Anoie C. S. Fenner, of New Lon- 
don, advanced good arguments. Mrs. 
Cynthia Warren, of Collinsville, said she 
owned property worth over five hundred 
dollars (the amount specified in the bill), 
and she wanted to vote. She further add- 
ed that she could read and write and was 
not a criminal. While her husband was 


taxed one dollar, and her sons three dol- 
lars, she was taxed twenty-seven dollars. 


“Seldom has any convention been so 
ably managed financially. To come out 
of sneh an immense gathering with sucha 
fiue surplus and such able and economical 
management speaks volumes for the ex- 
ecutive and household management of the 
Era Club.”’ 

A committee was appointed to organize 
throughout the State. It consists of Miss 
Kate M. Gordon, chairman, Mrs. Evelyn 
Ordway, Mrs. James McConnell, Jr., Mrs. 
Sidney Eiseman and Mrs. J. Creighton 
Matthews. 

A Committee on Membership was ap- 
pointed, to be changed monthly. Miss 
Kate Gordon was made the chairman for 
April. 

Miss Jean M. Gordon was presented 
with a beautiful bouquet on behalf of the 
club for her able and zealous work in the 
convention cause. Miss Gordon was com- 
pletely taken by surprise, but responded 
in her happy manner. The rest of the 
meeting was devoted to convention after- 
math. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


SHARON.—The League held its last 
meeting of the season April 6, with Rev. 
C. Kimball. Dr. Alice Kimball of 
Brockton was to give an address upon her 
experience in Cuba, but was unavoidably 
prevented from attending. The chairman 
read for Mrs. Kempton an interesting ar- 
ticle on ‘‘Women in Business,”’ from the 
New York Tribune. Mrs. Haskel gave an 
interesting verbal report of the National 
Suffrage Convention at New Orleans. In- 
formal remarks and a social hour fol- 
lowed, closing with a request for each 
member to secure two or three new mem- 
bers before the annual meeting next No- 
vember. G. K. 
East Boston.—The regular meeting of 
the League was held March 31, at the 
home of the president, Mrs. Smith. A 
large and appreciative audience was en- 
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tertained and instructed by Mrs. Abby 
Morton Diaz, who read selections from her 
book, ‘‘From Bybury to Beacon Street.’’ 
The selections, while primarily amusing, 
were strong and indisputable arguments 
for equal suffrage. Mrs. Diaz prefaced 
her readings by an explanatory talk, in 
which she told of the circumstances lead- 
ing up to the writing of the book. She 
also gave enough of a synopsis of the 
omitted chapters to make the whole 
scheme intelligible to the listeners. Mrs, 
Diaz handled the subject in such an inter- 
esting and witty manner that all present 
felt they had enjoyed a rare treat. 
E. D. G. 


NORFOLK COUNTY CONFERENCE, 


The Norfolk County (Mass.) Work Con- 
ference took place at No. 6 Marlboro’ St., 
Boston, on the afternoon of April 13. All 
the Leagues in the County were repre- 
sented by delegates except Wellesley, 
which was represented by letter. 

Brookline was represented by Mrs. 
Nevell and Mrs. Chase; Needham by Mrs. 
Hicks and Mrs. Barnes; Sharon by Mrs. 
Haskel ard Mr. Kempton; Wollaston by 
Miss Turner and Mrs. Corthell. The 
Stoughton committee was represented by 
its chairman, Mrs. Farrell; the Walpole 
committee by Mrs. R. S. Gray. 

Mrs. Page, the chairman of the confer- 
ence, called the meeting tu order, and Mrs. 
Chase was appointed secretary. A few 
items of informati n were given out by 
the chair as to the appointment of dele- 
gates to the annual meeting in October, 
the May Festiva) tickets, the Directors’ 
meeting in May, the literature and enrol- 
ment cards. Each League representative 
was requested to send reports of its meet- 
ings to Miss Blackwell, and advised to 
take the WoMAN’S JOURNAL. 

Reports were then given by the League 
and committee delegates, aud the method 
of work of each was carefully considered. 
They were asked to reply to the following 
questious: 

1. Time of annual meeting. 

2. Number of meetings yearly. 

3. Membe: ship. 

4. Officers. 

5. Average attendance. 

Other questions were asked, suggestions 
were made to suit individual needs, anda 
general discusrion followed. After a eup 








of tea, the meeting adjourned, M. H, P. 
“& PLACE WHERE THE FISH DO NOTHING 
BUT BITE.” 


The trout fishing season is on, gentle- 
men, and itis up to you to cover your- 
selves with glory. If yuu don’t go, you 
not only miss the delights of that grand- 
est of sports, angling, but the after-enjoy- 
ment next winter at the club, when some- 
body is waiting to hear a yarn about trout 
tishing. Get ready, then, and pack your 
things and go down to Maiue aud rest, as- 
sured that you'll get plenty of fish, and 
plenty of material for a story. It makes 
no difference whether yu bave a bait rod, 
a split bamboo, or a lancewood, and if 
nothing better is around, get a hickory 
stick, a pin, and a piece of cord; you'll 
catch them. Why, the land-locked sal- 
mon and trout are so hungry and plenti- 
ful this year that in some places you don’t 
need anything but a basket, and they’ll 
flop right in. 

If you don’t care to visit away down in 
Maine, remember Winnipesaukee, Suna- 
pee, and Newfound Lakes in New Hamp- 
shire, and Memphremagog and Champlain 
in Vermont, all famous tishing grounds. 

Send to the General Passenger Depart- 
ment, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, 
for their book called ‘Fishing and Hunt- 
ing.’’ It tells you where to go, and de- 
scribes the territory in full. It will be 
mailed on receipt of two cents in stamps. 


ee 


CREATORE CONCERTS. 


Some brilliant programmes have been 
planned for the final Creatore concerts at 
Symphony Hall on Friday evening and 
Saturday afternoon of next week, and the 





evening of Sunday, the 19th inst. 


———_—. 


A S. HANSON, Gen’! Passenger Agent, BOSTON, MASS. 


OUR MILLINERY OPENING 


A First Glimpse of the Correct Styles. 














unusual tones. 


@ smal 
by saving half on your hat. . . . , 


At $10.00—We shall offer model Hats 
that are perfect gems and simply in- 
describable in print as regards style 
and workmanship. An idea of their 
distinctive chic appearance 
can be gained by a look . . 10.00 

It You Prefer to Trim Your 
Own Hat — Here are tucked 
Chiffon Hats that usually sell for 
$1.50 each, going at . 98c 


Monday, just as a special inducement to early buying, we shall offer 
1 lot of usual $10.00 hats for half price. 
for Easter? Not a bit of it, when there’s a chance to economize 





There’s an air of foreign refinement, a distinctive, fetching: 
chic appearance to our hats that proclaims them at once, even 
to the casual observer, as the highest conceptions of the world’s 
best originators, Paris brought to White’s, and our own design- 
ers’ adaptations of Parisian loveliness. 

There can be but one opinion of our display, both as regards 
the hats in our beautiful millinery parlor and the profusion of 
Flowers, Feathers, &c., we show. 
Now for a glance at prices. 


In it fashion has spoken in 


5.00 


And Untrimmed Straw Hats, 49¢ to3.75 
Beautiful new Roses in all the natural 


Too early 


shades, per buneh of 3 25e 
Large Poppy bunches for 25e¢ 
Cherries, with foliage, per bunch . 10¢ 


Geraniums, with foliage, per bunch 25c 
Forget-Me-Not Sprays, blue, pink and 


white, per bunch 25e 
Rose foliage, alarge bunch for . 25e 
Silk poppies, bunch of 3 for . 19¢ 


R. H. WHITE CO. 











Miss M. 


144 Tremont Street, 


ANNOUNCES HER OPENING OF 
LADIES’ GLOVES in qualities from $1.00 to $2.00 


— ALSO — 
Everything that is up to date in NECKWEAR, VEILINGS and BELTS. 





F. Fisk, 
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THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE.—“‘Othello”’ next week, 
in response to many requests, will make 
the final attraction of the fall and winter 
season. Its first production, a few months 
ago, gained most favorable comment. It 
will now be given with much the same cast. 
The regular summer season will begin 
April 27, with Sutton Vane’s melodrama, 
“The Cotton King.’’ Chocolate bonbons 
will be distributed at Monday matinee. 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for 35400. Price, $5000. Address 


H. B. BLACKWELL, 








3 Park St., Boston. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





HOUSE WORK.—Armenian young man wish- 
es to do housework this summer without wages, 
ina small private family in or near Boston, for 
the sake of perfecting his knowledge of English. 
He already speaks it well enough to be under 
stood. e Address K. K., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass., 

oom 7. 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. Mon 
day, April 20, at3 P.M. Work Committee. ‘The 
Tramp Evil.” “Success in eliminating tram 
from a Massachusetts town,” by Mr. Barawe 1. 
Other phases by other speakers. 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Addres. 
Mrs. Robinson, 119 Claremont Park, Boston 














The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


2 ual Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H. Suaw, Auice Stone Brackwe tt, and 

Lucy E. AntHorwy. For sale at Woman's 

Journ Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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